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(‘it CANNOT REALIZE IT!” sHE was SAYING. 


NOEL LORD ARDEN. 


—e— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lorp Annex did not enjoy his interview 
With Mrs. Watts, bat it had at least one 
merit—-it was brief. The mother came to the 
polnt atonce. She considered he had treated 
her daughter shamefally. The Earl bowed, 
and said he failed to see it. Mrs. Watts re- 
turned that he as good as proposed to Judith. 
He denied the charge, and declared he had 
never shown her any attention but such as & 
gentleman was bound in courtesy to pay to 

mother’s guests. Kathleen saw she must, 
hag ard Players eay, Show her hand, and play 

. ace of trumps, 

Loed caremey you think us and obscure, 
ord Arden, ut we, at least. are honest ; there 
pet Secret in our lives. We need fear no 
‘Tntticn which would bring scorn upon us.” 

The Earl opened his eyes. 

I quite believe you, madam,” he returned. 


“Imay say I am in the same position. I 





fear no one, because, like Longfellow's village 
blacksmith, I owe nothing in the world, and I 
may add, have nothing to conceal.’’ 

“I wonder you dare say so. You must 
surely know you are robbing the fatherless. 
The very bread you eat, the roof that shelters 
you. May de nae in your purse are, and all are, 


en. 

= Had you not better call me a common 

thief at once,” inte Noel, courteously, 

“TI shall not mind the investigation, though 

it does surprise me not a little you should be 

pag cm, to accept such a monster as your son- 
in-law.’ 


** T was grossly mistaken in your character,” 
returned Mrs. Watts, feeling dimly the inter- 
view was not progressing as she had hoped. 

“I trust J am mistaken ; but I must own the 
impression conveyed to me is that you would 
be quite willing I should continue to rob the 
orphan and despoil the fatherless provided 
your daughter shared the benefits procured by 
my evil deeds. I do not owe you any expla- 
nation, Mrs. Watts; but, as at one time you 
were very intimate with our family, I have no 
objection to telling you I am perfectly aware 








“] GANT BELIEVE £T IS I WHO AM SO Happr!”’] 


of my late uncle's marriage, and also that he 
had a daughter, the Lady Fenella Devenish.” 

Mrs. Watts fairly gasped. Her aerial castle 
came tumbling down all in ruins, 

‘* How could you know it?” 

Noel smiled. 

“In a perfectly natural manner. Lord 
Arden left a codicil to his will which has not 
yet been published. In this he avowed his 
marriage, and left the guardianship of his 
daughter (after her mother’s death) to myself 
and his sister conjointly, The news of Lady 
Fenella’sexistence was not to be brazened forth 
to the world. Until she came of I was to 
receive the revenues of Arden Court, and 
disburse them as I saw fit, provided always 
that I kept a homethere for the heiress, and 
supplied her plentifally with pocket money 
and every luxury befitting her position..” 

“ Which you have not done.” 

‘‘ Admitted,” confeesed Nozl; ‘“‘ but you 
have not heard how my hands were tied. I 
wasexpressly forbidden to make any search 
for the heiress until she came of age. Sup- 
posing she did not claim her rights I 
was to keep the secret of her existence 
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until her twenty~first birthday. This 
wili not ocour until two years next June. 
After that, if yom examine the papers care- 
fully, you will see that search is made through - 
out the land for Lady Fenella, and a ‘band- 
some reward offered for news of her.”’ 

Mrs. Watts flushed faintly. 

‘*And supposing you heard of her now? 
Supposing I could give you her address this 
very evening, what reward should I have ?” 

‘* That of knowing you had restored a wan- 
derer to her rightful home.” 

‘* T meant money!” 

Noel hesitated. He despised the woman 
before him more than words could say; but 
he had a jealous anxiety for the honour of bis 
name. Better far for herselfand all coz 
with her that Lady Fenella should be discovered 
at once. In two years and a-half his moth 
might surely accomplish something, aud 
sent the heiress to the world on her j 
as not qvite a barbarian. On the o 
if his cousin were left amon i 
roundings, at the most criti mn 
life, she might Only become hop 


awkward and u 


g 
’ 


you ng here in her 
own true character of Fenella Devenish? ” 

«Oh, dear no!” 

“* How can you be sure of her identity ?” 

‘* I was struck first by her likeness to her 
mother. I had seen a photograph of p 4 
woman who bewitched your unclé, ane is 
child might have sat for it. Then Ia her 
her name, and she said ‘ Fenella.’ I told her 
it Was & 86 , Teens is was her 

her 
en also said she was 
born in London, and her father died before she 
could remember him.” 

‘* And you call that proof, Mrs. Watts? I 
fear it would not go far in a Court of Law!” 

She looked at him with a sinister expres- 
sion on her face. 

‘*] know the girl I speak of was the child of 
Alan Devenish and his wife. Why else did I 
hate her, as I never before hated any human 
creature? Why should I have detested her at 
first sight, except that she was the child of the 
man who slighted me, and the woman who was 
my rival. I tell you to yourface, Lord Arden, 
if I could work her an injury I would; but I 
am poor, and my own children must be thought 
of. You haveslighted Judith as long ago your 
uncle slighted me. Well, I shall be revenged 
on seeing you forced to give way to a lonely 
waif, and relinquish home and fortune for her 
advantage, unless, indeed,” she added, scorn. 
fully ; “you marry her, and so unite the title 
and estates,” 

“I think you must be a fiend,” spoke the 
young Earl,impulsively. ‘“ How can you seek 
to visit on this poor girl, who has never wronged 
you, your resentment that my uncle chanced 
to loye her mother,” 

“I see,” said Mrs, Watts, maliciously; 
‘you mean to marry her? You make that 
plain enough.” ; 

_“You are utterly mistaken! I deny your 
right to even ask the question; but as I am 
not ashamed of my own act, 1 will tell you. 





Long ago I made up my mind never to marry 
unless it was for love. Before ever I saw 
your daughter's face—before I-dreamed of 
Lady Fenella’s existence—my choice was made, 
and the Devenishes of Arden are not men to 
love twice,’ 

“Unless she is an heiress you will be as 
poor as two church mice!” said Mrs. Watts, 
amiably ; ‘and serve you right!” 

‘She is not an heiress. She is—how shall 
I express it—a girl of the people, who has to 
work for her daily bread; but, nevertheless, 
madam, sheand no other wi ay wife!” 

He did not see Judith. 
escape from the house. to 


roy snow. It was & 


your 
8. 
ist 


my wife. 


had dar 

Nora had | 
since she found out Judith's real character, 
and had made herself. so wretched thinking 
Noel might be led into marrying her against 


pe. Truth to say, 


his wishes that she really stood the news of. 


his comparative poverty far better than might 
have been expected. 

‘Three hundred a-year and Woodlake,” 
said Noel, cheerfally ; “then I might get a 
post abroad for two or three years, just till 

ple had forgotten my reverses. I shouldn’t 
Fike to be pointed out as the ‘man with a 
story,’ and finally I shall try for the manage- 
mient of some large estate. My title will bea 
little inconvenient, but I daresay that won't 
matter.” 

* And you'll take mé with you, Noel ?"” 

‘*T must leave you as vice-regent at the 
Court, mother, to welcome home the heiress. 
My plans at present are of the vaguest; but 
I can’t leave ngland until she is found,” . 

“ And then ?’ 

‘* Well, my dear mother, I think yon must 
sacrifice yourself and remain with the heiress 
until she comes of age.” 

“ Noel ! ” 4 

“You see she is left to our care. Why, 
mother, you can porece your fayourite voca- 
tion triumphant: 


, and go match-making on’ 
Fenella’s account Tnstead of mine.”’ ¢ 


Lady Nora made one reluctant effort, 
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“You know, my boy, if only you 
matry an heiress you might hold your a 
position 6ven now.” 

‘* T hate heiresses, mother !’’ 

“ And——” 3 

“I must tell you a secret,” he said, with, 
strange smile. ‘* There is only one girl in th, 
world I oan ever marry, beoause she is thy 
only one I shall ever love.” 

** And she has refused you ?” 

‘IT have never asked her. She is beantify) 
poor, and unhappy, friendless, andof no parti. 
clar family ; nevertheless, mother, in all the 
world she is the only wife for me,” 
cp Ap peer int” 
te A amc 


1 hav 


ing when he would 
t ste prom —_— 

; het 1 idd in 
yonoured Sasse: ~ : 
‘at the Queen's, and sent a note 
. Harding’s apartments announc- 


c 


round to 


‘Ling his arxival,,and asking the landlord to 
call on him that evening. 


This done, he strolled on to the pier. It 


-was eatly still, barely four o’olock, and the 


short December day yet lingered. 

There were plenty of well-dressed people on 
the pier, but he did not heed them ; his atten- 
tion had been canght by a wistful, girlish face 
and a pair of too well-remembered blue eyes. 

His long quest was endéd now—this was the 
face which had haunted alike his dreams and 
waking hours. Here was the little lonely wait 
whom he had once held unconscious in his 
arms. 

And she was not alone. He could not see 
her Mg pg: face, could not even hear his 
voice. ‘He only knew she was there—alone 
with something masculine, and a kind 
jealous fear assailed him. Had he come too 
late? Had“ Nell” already promised to another 

? : 

He conld hear her voice, for she was neatest 
him, and its tones thrilled him through an 
through. P 

“TI cannot realise it!’ she was saylné 
wistfully. “TI —. believe that it is y 
I who am so happy!” 2 

The reply wor faadible, but the girl went 
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«You are so kind to me, 4nd it is so nice to 
feel that all my wanderings are over, and I 
have found a home and someone to love me!” 

It was enough—Noel waited for no more, 

Of course, she was married. Someone had 
been beforehand with him, and stolen the only 
gift he had ever coveted! He rose abruptly, 
and went back to the hotel. 

Mr, Harding was punctual to the appoint- 
ment, and listened with ready attention to the 
narrative of Mrs. Watts’s revelations. 

He smiled as Noel finished. 

“The lady will never forget that thousand 
pounds, Leave the matter to me and Michael 
Lenby, my lord, and I guarantee we will find 
Lady Fenella within a month from this time 
and at no more expense than a twenty-pound 
no’e to the old clerk, who will think it a 
perfect fortune.” 

“ Your are quite sure?’’ 

“Tam.” 

“Then I need not wait, I should think?” 
said Noel, abruptly. ‘Don’t despise me, 
Harding, but I long to be away. I have 
friends abroad, and think I might easily obtain 
an attachéship at some foreign Court—only 
delay is torture to me,” 

“TJ understand,” said the old lawyer, kindly. 
“You feel it will be painful to witness your 
cousin’s homecoming. You shrink from her 
introduction to the Court?” 

“Tam not quite so mean as that. It would 
be a pang, no doubt, but I couldn’t grudge the 
poor child her birthright, You remember the 
other thing that brought me to London last 
month? I told you I was seeking something 
more precious to me than home or title.”’ 

“ And you have found her?” 

eT paw her this afternoon — with her 


There was a long silence, George Harding 
looked into the young man’s haggard face, 
and understood what the blow had cost him, 

“You are quite sure?” 


‘“Lheard it from her own lips. Harding, I 


must go away! I was a fool, I suppose, to 
build up my + of happiness in a girl I had 
seen once—but I couldn't help it.” 

“Go as soon as you choose, my lord, and 
rest assured I shall take every care of your 
interests and of your mother's.” 

; again to London, an interview with 
his godfather, a man high up in diplomatic 
circles, and Lord Arden found himself attaché 
to the embassy at one of the minor German 
Courts, 

It might lead to something in the fature, It 
gave in the present work, distraction, change 
of ecene and interests, 

Lady Nora looked iu her boy’s face, and 
felt that it was best for them to go. 

He never told her of the scene at Hastings 
which had made England hateful to him, She 
thought he was eager to make a home for 
the beautifal gjrl he loved. He would give 
her his-confidefice before long. 

Meanwhile, good, true fan that she was, 
she could trust her boy, and calmly wait. 

The day before Noel left England he received 
4 little note ina feminine writing, which made 
his heart beat quicker, for it was a confirma. 
tion of the fact he had gleaned at Hastings. 


“Dear Lorp Arpen,—You seem so in- 
terested in the romance, which began here last 
peptember, that I cannot resist telling you I 
eg heard from its heroine. Her ietter, which 
a8 neither address nor signature, says ‘she 
it Well and happy—that she thinks I, who 
ee to her in her sadness, may like to 

low she wre gee through the thorns and 
lon to rest and ease ! Poverty and 
ey ma can never touch her again, for she 
is ound. home and love!’ agar oven 
fea yard eae the man is worthy of her. 
to ow I think he would need to be very nice 
‘0 deserve such happinesa.as a heart like Nell’s. 
Trnelieve me, dear Lord Arden, yours very 

.? < 
“ Axynetre Dane.” 
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CHAPTER XII, 


Grorce Harpinc was a very cautious man. 
The moment his sister recognised the little 
snow-covered wanderer as Margaret Disney's 
child he knew he had found the Lady 
Fenella Devenish, the true mistress of Arden 
Court; but not even to his faithful Sazan did 
he confide the discovery. One look at the 
child's wan, pinched face, and he knew she 
was in no condition for further avitation. 

He and his sister told her tenderly that they 


had known and-loved her mother—that, in- | 


stead of being ‘‘ nobody’s daughter,’ she was 
the child of as true a gentleman as ever lived. 
Very likely her fnture home would bs among 
her father’s kindred; but, at any rate, she 
must never think of poverty and hard work 
again for her mother’s sake. It wonld be a 
pleasure to them to try and make her happy ; 
and then the very next day George Harding 


| 


— -— = — a 
dressed to her husband, and imploring hie 
love for Noell; the second to Nell, asking the 
girl to forgive her mother that she had baen 
reared in poverty; and the last to Mr. Hard- 
ing himself, a long and closely-written sheet, 
detailing every circumstance of her own life, 
from the day of her leaving his sister's pro- 
tection, with the names and addresses of the 
psople who could verify the facts. Evidently 
though she had chogen poverty for herself the 
poor mother had wished to leave her child 
free to make her choice. The very wording 
of the letter showed this. 

** You will only read these lines,” wrote the 
good woman. “If my little girl has elected 
to bs Lady Fenella Dsvenish instead of 
plaia Nell Briarley I know yon will hel» my 
child as kindly as years ago you helped her 
mother.” : 

“Well?” 

Nina had come back, and was watching him 


went down to Hastings, and chose a snite of | with an April face. 


apartments in a sheltered spot ready for Susan 
and her young friend. 


} 


' 


‘* My dear, nothing conld be plainer. Every 
legal proof is forthcoming, and in a few days’ 


The days that followed were the happiest ! time yon will take your place as an Earl's 
little Nell had known since her mother’s death. | daughter and mistress of Arden Court, one 


The kind, old couple seemed to have no thought 
but her pleasure, and they so evidently rejoiced 
to have her with them that she could not feel 
herself a burden on their hospitality ; and so 
time passed lightly. The old, wild rose-bloom 
came back to Nell’s face, the sparkle to her 
eyes, and she looked more like the girl who 
had walked with Truscot Palmer by the great 
North Sea than the little waif who had 
touched Hubert Mosell's heart. 

She had grown quite well and strong. Mr. 
Harding had heard of Lord Arden’s depar- 
ture for Germany before he broached the sub- 
ject of the future to her. 

“Nell,” he said, grevely, one evening; 
“don't you want to know something about 
your father?” 

She blushed hotly. 

“You said that——”’ 

“T told you his child had no cause to blash 
for him. Perhaps: I spoke too strongly. He 
loved your mother passionately, and married 
her unknown to all his friends; but he wrote 
later to his father, proclaiming his marriage. 
That letter is in my possession.” 

There was no why to teil her that he had 
gone to Mrs. Watts, and, feeling certain she 
had some documents bearing on the late Earl's 
marriage, threatened her with an action-at-law 
unless she gave them up, 

Nell ‘smiled. 

‘*T want nothing but that,” she said, simply, 
- be be able to hold my head up like other 

irls.”’ 
: ‘“‘My dear, unfortunately, we can’t have just 
what we want. I fear you must take a great 
deal more than falls to the lot of many girls. 
A grievous mistake separated your parents in 
the first year of their married life, and your 
mother's one letter to her husband begged him 
to leave her her child. He knew she had a 
small income of her own, and so at that ur- 
¢ prayer he stopped the search he was carry- 
ing on for her, and left her as she had begged 
—alone.” : 

“ And he was Mr. Briarley ?” 

‘‘He married your mother as ‘ Mr. Johns,’ 
and she was known by that name until after 
your birth. Why she changed it te Briarley 
I have no idea, It is most desirable to find 
out.. I wanted to ask you if you had any clue, 
seeing she left some letters or something.” 

“T have a few letters—not many. She told 
me not to open her papers until I came of 
age unless.I was going to be married.” 

“T think, my dear, she would let you dis- 
regard her instractions now. If you can trust 
me with those papers, Nell, they shall be care- 
fally restored to or: 

She brought him an old leather pocket- 


book and then went away. It seemed to Nell 
almost. treachery to her mother to disobey 
her. 

Mr. Harding found all he sought. A copy 
of the certificate of the marriage and of 
Fene'la’s baptism; and three letters, one ad- 


! 





of the loveliest estates in Highshire.’”’ 

“Of Arden Court!” She had grown very 
pale. “Bat surely that belongs to Lord’ 
Arden?” 

“He receives the revenues until yon come 
of age. If you die unmarried, the estate 
reverts to him, but now it is yours, and has 
been yours only for three long years.” 

“T will not rob him.” 

“My dear, you cannot help yourself. You 
have no power to renounce your willingness : 
and why should you grieve for the reverses of 
@ man you have never seen?” ~- 

“T have heard of him. Nina Watts used to 
speak of him.” 

* Ah! she thought he would marry Jadith.” 

‘* Isn't he going to?” 

“Life doesn’t go always smoothly, little 
lady. Noel Lord Arden gave away his heart 
before ever he saw Judith Watts.” 

** And be is engaged?” 

Mr. Harding shook his head, 

“He has gone abroad to try and get over 
it. No blame attaches to the young lady. 
He lost sizht of her fora long time; he had 
never spoken a word of love to her, and when 
he fonnd her she was—married.”’ 

There were tears in Nell’s eyes. 

‘First his sweetheart and then his home 
to be taken from him, It is cruelly hard.” 

“If you will forgive me, Lady Fenella, I 
think the loss of Arden Court the best thing 
to help him bear the other blow. As @ 
wealthy noblemen, he might have sat down 
and nursed his disappointment, now he will 
need to work for his living, and an active, 
energetic career won't leave him much time 
for regrets.” 

‘* You are unfeeling.” 

“AmtI? Ah, child! I went through it al? 
myself rore than forty years ago. Hard work 
sweetened my load; I only hope it may do as 
much for Lord Arden.” 

*t Focvive me,” 

“There is nothing to forgive. Now, Lady 
Fene!l a in a little while I foresee that we shall 
lose you. When once your identity is estab-@ 
lished your home will be at the Court with 
your aunt Lady Nora.” 

Nell shivered. 

‘* She will hate me.” 

“Indeed, she won't.” 

“But I am the despoiler of her son! She 
never could feel anything but anger for me 
when she remembers that.” 

“She is far too just. She is a singularly 
tender hearted woman, and her great regret 
is that she has no daughter of her own. She’ 
tried very hard to make a daughter of Judith 
Watts, but the girl did not improve on inti- 
mate acquaintance. Now I fancy, Lady 
Fenella, you will suit her exactly.” 

“ Please don't call me that!” 

«* We must get you used to your title.” 

To his surprise she burst into tears. 

“ My dear child, what is the matter ? ” 
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“Tam so wretched!” said Nel], simply. 
“And oh! Mr. Herding, I’ve spoilt all my 
life jast by one mistake. I daren’t go to Lady 
Nora. I daren’t meet people and see strangers, 
er [ shall be found out.” 

Very much alarmed, he begged her to ex- 
plain herself. ‘‘ Nothing will convince me 
veu have done anything wicked. No doubt 
your poor little head has magnified some 
trifle into a very alarming offence. Now, my 
dear, what is it ?”’ 

“ You will never like me again!” 

*T'll risk that.” 

‘‘ And perhaps you'll betray me to him? 
You may think it ycur daty.” 

‘If Ido I'll leave the duty undone. Now, 
child, do befrank with me What is it?” 

And with her face averted, her cheeks crim- 
son with shame, Lady Fenella told of that 
scene with Truscot Palmer, and how she had 
promised to be his wife. 

“‘T never loved him,” sobbed the poor girl. 
‘only promised for my mother’s sake.” 

‘Thank Heaven you have broke your pro- 
mide,” answered the lawyer, solemnly. 
“ Truscot Palmer is well known to me by 
repute, and I know I would never trust a d 
I cared for to hismercy. He has an extern 
polish, comes of good old family, and has lately 
inberited a large fortune; but he is cruel and 
faithless—thestyle of man to break a woman's 
heart.” 

Nell shuddered. 

“It was a hard struggle up in London,” 
she eaid, simply, ‘* but the fear of him made it 
ten times harder, I lost two homes just be- 
cause I dared not see him.” 

‘t But, Lady Fenella, he could not have 
made you marry him against your will!” 

“ Bat he might have branded me as a pro- 
mige-breaker, and I was frightened of him. I 
think the same now. You see he had my 
word!” 

«“« And at the very time he proposed to you 
he was engaged to Lady Charlotte Maitland, 
You might have gone to Thorpe Rectory in all 

ety, for he would hardly bave troubled you 
inijhe presence of his fiancée.” 

And are they married ?* 

“ It is broken off.” 

“* And he is in London?” 

“ J don’t know where heis; but of this Iam 
sure—only be brave and he cannot hurt you, 
even if he recognizes Nell Briarley in Lady 
¥enella Devenish—even if he dares to urge 
his claim on yoa—you can disarm him at once. 
Tell him that at the very time he proposed to 
you he was publicly engaged to another 
woman. If that is all your trouble, little lady, 
your sky looks clear enough.” 

It was nother only trouble; but she had no 
intention of confiding the other one to Mr. 
Harding. A strange look of restful 
came to her face, the weary burden she had 
carried so long was lifted from her shoulders. 

“T shall. always blame myself,” she said, 
slowly ; “but oh! Mr. Harding, if yeu could 
know the boon you have given me. For four 
Jong months my life has been one living 
dread.” 

“ You foolish child! Why, if all other ho 
kad failed. you were a minor, and, as such, 

q@our promise was not binding.” 

Fenella smiled. 

* I shall sleep to night as I have not done 
since I left the old cottage” 

“ And very soon you will be in Highshire. 
Lord Arden cannot return to welcome yon, 
bat his mother, I know, will greet you 
warmly.”’ 

The promise was amply fulfilled, when, one 
bright March morning, Lady Fenella and her 
quardian reached the Court. The legal pro- 
ceedings had been rapid, for no opposition had 
been offered to the claim; and now the girl, 
who had made her home in a small back 
room in Prettyman-road, took her rightfal 
place as an Earl's daughter. She still wore 
deep mourning; but the weeke of rest and 
ease she had spent with the Hardings had 
smoothed many of the lines from her brow. 





A little thinner—a little paler than was suited 


to her eighteen years—but, withal, as sweet- 
faced a child as one would wich to see. 

Lady Nora surrendered at once. Taking 
her niece into her armsshe kissed her fondly, 
saying,— 

* T am sure we shall love each other, Fenella. 
You must try and feel at home, my dear, and 
forget that you have been a stranger to me all 
these years.” 

Mr. Harding had given her a very brief 
sketch of his favourite's life. She had heard 
of the weary quest for employment, the patient 
labouring at law-copying, the friendship with 
Nina Watts, and the poverty-stricken room 
which Neil had called “ home.’”’ She was quite 
ready to pity her niece, but the recital not 
prepared her in the least for the girl's beauty. 

Lady Fenella looked what she was—the 
descendant of a long line of English nobles, 
and her lovely patrician face would have won 
mapy a heart had she not been her father's 
heiress, 


Before May came Lady Fenella was zecurely 
enthroned in her aunt's heart second’ only to 
Noel; and Lady Nora never wearied in talk- 
ing of her son—a subject, strange to say, which 
seemed to interest Fenella very much. Her 
aunt proposed her going to London for the 
season, but the girl pleaded against it. 

‘* I wasso unhappy in London I never want 
to go there again.” 

“ Bat, my dear, you must see the world!" 

“TI had much rather stay at home!” 

‘But it is my duty to take you into society. 
Remember, Fenella, you are a great heiress |” 

“I wish I wasn't!” 

“Fenella |” 

‘I mean it, aunty. I should not like to be 
as poor a8 1 was when Mr. Harding found me, 
but I think three-hundred a-year would have 
been quite enough for me!” 

“You will marry someday, Fenella, and 
then you will appreciate money.” 

“I appreciate it now; but I shall never 
— Aunt Nora. Iam quite sure of it!” 

ly Nora began to think her match-making 
talents would be as wasted in Fenella’s case as 
they had been in Noel’s. 

“My dear,” she said, gravely; ‘surely 
there was no one in Yorkshire. You have not 
had what people call a ‘disappointment ?’” 

“There was only one gentleman I saw often 
in Yorkshire, and I—hated him!” 

“It is so strange fora girl to express an 
aversion to marriage. I hopé, Fenella, you 
are not prejudiced against it because your 

ts’ was an unhappy match!” . 

‘‘My mother’s heart was broken,” said 
Fenella, soberly; ‘‘ but I know some marriages 
are happy. I think Nina Watts’s will be.” 

“« You are very fond of her?” 

“ Very. I was wishing to-day that I was of 


“Why, dear!” ‘ 

“I would have asked her to stay here, and 
she should have been married at Arden. You 
can’t think, Aunt Nora, how busy poor Nina 
is always kept at Clapham! She have to 
a every one of the children on her wedding- 

y ” 

Lady Nora langhed. 

** You need not wait to be of age, my child. 
This is your home, and your friends are wel- 
come, rite to Nina and say I hope she will 
come to us as soon as she can, and let me 
choose her trousseau.” 

“ Annt Nora, do you mean it ?’’ 

‘* Of courseI do, Fenella. Why, how bright 
you look! I shall be jealous of Nina!"’ 

But she was not. She took the little sun- 
beam of Prettyman-road to her heart of hearts, 
and told Mr. Moselle plainly she thought he 
had won a perfect treasure. 

“I quite agree with you,” replied the young 
man, ‘though I did not expect you to say so, 
Lady Nora. People told me Judith was your 
favourite.” + 

“Thad not seen Nina then. I know how 
good you both were to my niece. Mr. Moselle, 
Se 5 Oe er eee my heart 

es ” 

‘She has come nobly through her trials,’’ 
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eaid Hubert, thoughtfully; ‘and what 
beautiful creature she is, and how simple! She 
is Lady Fenella now, and a great heiress, Yo 
she is just as kind and unaffected as in the 
days when she worked for her daily bread, |; 
was a generous thought of yours, Lady Nors 
inviting Nina to be married here, for we arg 
both treated as great ~~ in Prettyman. 
road. I woppees before long you will haye 
another wedding to for? I cannot 
believe that, with her face, Lady Fenella wil] 
not soon be stolen from you!" 

Lady Nora smiled. 

«There is an old friend of Noel’s whom | 
think would be a most suitable parti. I have 
asked him to run down for a few days just for 
the wedding.” 

“*T fear he will not care to assist at the 
felicity of two people he has never seen.”’ 

‘Oh! Lord Brabourne is very fond of 
weddings, and I thought it would give him 
such a nice opportunity to make friends with 
Fenella.”’ 

Lady Fenella made no comment when she 
heard of the invited guest; but by some acci. 
dent she chanced to be in the picture-gallery 
when the yourg nobleman passed through it 
to his room. She had refused to go with her 
aunt to meot him on the plea of a headache, 
and the same excuse had released her from 
officiating at afternoon tea, so this meeting in’ 
the picture-gallery was really her first sight of 
Lord Brabourne. 

The white dress concealed her until he was 
close upon her. Then he looked up suddenly, 
and the recognition she had dreaded shone in 
his eyes. 

** Yes,” said Fenella, as though he had asked 
aquestion, ‘It was I you and Lord Arden 
saved from death that autumn night in Fox. 
grove-lane. Iam the little waif to whom your 
cousin, Mrs. Dane, was so compassionate. I 
have been waiting for you here to ask you to 
do me a great favour. I want you to hide 
from all the world, jially from Lord Arden, 
that Fenella Devenish isthe little, lonely waif 
who, but for Yi charity, must have perished 
by the wayside.” 


(To be continued.) 








DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


Mas. Travers smiled a little sadly at their 
<a oe one oa _ yagi 
‘Ni ; room 
with her, haber they might be able to obtain 
one, but so far Laurence had 


y: : 

“I hope it will be for your and happi- 
ness, my darling !” she said, ally. “Bat 
Laurence, we have only ten saved, you 
know, and it is not much for three of us to live 
upon for three: weeks, and provide travelling 


“No; it is not,” he i—the first 
cloud falling athwart his bright face ; ‘but 
we must do the best we can. I won't have 
Nell bullied if I have to live on a crust of 
bread-and-water !” 

“But will she be happy on such fare, my 
boy? She has not been used to it” asked 
the mother, sadly. , 

“ Mamay, she loves me,” he replied, simply ; 
‘“‘ that is enough for us both.” . 

“TI am content if you are, dear!’ she said, 
softly ; ‘‘ and suppose / go and ask this favour 
of Mr. Slowcombe. He could refuse you more 
easily than me, and you have no right to leave 
at all until you have been here a year, you 
know.” 

“T am aware’of that; but, as I told Nell, 
no one refuses favours on Obristmas Day. 5° 


go, there’s a good mother, and see what you 
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—_ 
can do with him? He’s not a bad sort, if you 
know how to mansge him.” . 

“JT shall put it on my health.” said Mrs, 
Travers, decidedly; ‘‘I have not been well, 
and the change may set me up. I feel the 
cold very much after India;” and, as she 
spoke, the widow coughed violently. 

«Poor mother! I’m afraid there’s but too 
much truth in the excuee you are going to put 
up,” he answered, kindly, as he stroked the 
silver-lined hair, and kissed his mother’s 
prow; and Nell’s entrance put a stop to the 
conversation. . 

Laurence busied himself getting the tea, 
while Mrs. Travers went to call upon Mr, and 
Mrs. Slowcombe, and so poorly did they think 
her, that she had little or no difficulty in her 
mission. 

“Market Glenton is too bleak for you, my 
dear lady. You should get that good-looking 
boy of yours to take you to Ventnor to cure 
our cough,” said the banker, good-naturedly. 

“Gladly would Lif you could spare him,’ 
returned the widow, eagerly; ‘‘ but he is not 
entitled to leave at presert—not having been 
with you a twelvemonth.” 

“That is true; but 7 had a mother once 
wyself, Mrs, Travers, and I lost her young, 
and if she had taken care of her cough she 
might have lived longer, perhaps. So never 
moind about my usualrules. I'l) break through 
them for once, and do without Travers for a 
month, Tell him to take you off the first thing 
to-morrow morning, and make the most of 
your time.” 

The result of the above conversation being, 
that Nell’s Christmas dinner, was supper with 
Mrs. Travers and Lawrence—while Marion 
and the Rector got none at all. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CABMAN’S STORY. 


Tue following morning Laurence Travers 
was out betimes, and hailed a cab en route 
for the railway station, to catch the early 
train, on their way to Ventnor, where he had 
decided to go for his mother’s health, as Mr. 
Slowcombe had advised. 

Nell was @ little distressed at having to 
start without luggage, but comforted herself 
that she would write to Marion, and get her 
to send some things, as soon as she should be 
able to give her a definite address, having no 
fear to trust her sister with her secrets, 

More than once she had wondered that her 
father had not followed her to the Travers’ 
lodgings; for although the servant bad been 
desired to admit no one, still Nell felt sure 
that had Mr. Hilhouge called the fact would 
have been announced at once by the abigail, 
who seemed to take a lively interest in Nell's 
arrival, for no doubt the voice of rumour had 
been heard in the town as to the Rector’s 
views concerning his daughter’s sweetheart. 

However, Mr. Hilhouse sought Nell in no 
way, somewhat to her surprise, and as they 
drove along through the old familiar town, 
she fell to wondering what Rose and Marion 
had thought of her not returning the night 
before, and hoped that her sister had not 
been alarmed at her absence. 


She had not thought of it the previous even- | 


ing, or she might have sent one tiny line to 
tell her that she was safe. Her regret was 
broken in upon by their arrival at the station, 
and the driver ed at Nell in a strange, 
half-compassionate sort of way, as she passed 
in, arm-in-arm with Mrs. Travers. 

He touched his hat, and said, with confi- 
dential freedom,— 

“Glad yon’re going to take Miss Ellen 
away, sir; it will cheer her up! She'll take 
on about Miss Marion.” 

“Take on about Miss Marion! Why on 
earth should she?” asked Laurence, in 
surprise, 

‘Why, surely sir, you've heard that she's 
bolted, and we suppose as how the Rector is 
gone after her, as, although he didn't start 


from this station, he's left Market Glenton 
for certain, and there was no one to take the 
eervice last night.” 

Laurence looked at him in blank eurprise. 

“It's impossible!” he said at length. 
“ Mics Hilen must have heard of it if there 
had been any truth in the report. You may 
safely contradict it, my man. I know of no 
one less likely to bolt than Mies Marion. She 
is a good and sensible girl! Depend upon it 
there must be some mistake!” 

The cabman lifted his hat, and rubbed his 


ead. 

“?Tain’t her fault, whatever has happened, 
and so I says to my missus only this morning ; 
and you should have seen the young lady 
hanging over my Jemmy when be was ill. 
She looked xs if she only wanted the wings 
to make her straight into an angel. But 
women ever is suspicions of each other, and 
my mis:us says Mr. Gresham is at the bottom of 
it all!” 

‘* Nonsense, my good fellow! Cullin and 
ask Dr. King the truth of the story as you go 
back, and you’ll find it’s all right.” 

And Laurence walked quickly into the sta- 
tion after bis mother and sweetheart. There 
was no doubt their little party was the centre 
of attraction among the porters and early 
travellers, 

The ticket qlerk peered ont of his pigeon- 
hele to watch them. The station-master’s 
wife peeped under her clean lace blind as they 
passed her window; and when at length the 
train did arrive, Nell threw herself back in the 
carriage, with a gesture of relief. 

“I do believe they all know Iam running 
away with you!” ehe laughed, a little uneasily. 
“I never saw the people of Market Glenton 
stare so before!’ 

For one moment Laurence was tempted to 
tell her the cabman’s story, the next he very 
wisely withheld it. Of course, it ccu'd be 
easily explained; but, until the explanation 
was made, it was better for Nell to know 
nothing of the chatter, lest it should raise 
any anxiety in her mind concerning its origin. 
So he held bis peace. 

Nell found the third-class carriage very un- 
comfortable, but they had it to themselves; 
and Laurerce’s hand.clasp quickly made her 
blame herself for the thought. After all, was 
it not for her sske that they were in it? 

Laurence had refused to believe the story of 
Marion's flight, but somehow he could not 
shut it from his mind. If she really had 
vanished, where could she have gone? And 
if Mr. Hilhouse had also disappeared, it was 
natural that people should say he was follow- 
ing her. ; 

Could the tale be utterly without founda- 

tion? And if not, what had happened? It 
must be something serious to keep the Rector 
from performing his Christmas evening eer- 
vice. ; 
He remembered hearing the church bell for 
an unusual length of time the night before, 
and remarking upon the fact to Nell, who 
was snugly clasped in his arms, and seemed 
to care very little about the bells, whether 
they rang loud or no, long or not at all. 

They arrived in London at length, and hav- 
ing procured some luncheon at the refresh- 
ment room, started off for Ventnor upon 
another line; and that night, before they 
slept, Laurence had seen the clergyman, and 
arranged for their banns to be called in 
church. 

And one thing more he didalso. He wrote 
to Mrs. Charlton, and told her the unpleasant 
rumours abroad concerning Marion, begging 
her to do her best to put them down; and hay- 
ing done £0, he ditmissed the matter from 
his mind as far as possible, nor did he 
give Mrs, Charlton any address where 
to reply to his letter, although he begged 
her to tell Marion that Nell was with his 
mother, safe and happy. 

There was another thing weighing upon the 
mind of Laurence Travers that night. He 
had done wrong, and he knewit, He had not 








done it with intent, nor willingly; he had 





been driven to it by the force of circum. 
stances, but the fact remained the same. 

_ He had been obliged to represent Nellie ag 
of age, or she could not be married without 
her father’s consent, and the falsehocd lay 
heavily tpon the young man’s mind; for he 
was of an esrentially truthful nature. 

It tronbled him more than it did his sweet. 
heart, who received the information with a 
smile, 

‘* Bo I’m to pose for one-and-twenty, am I, 
Laurie?” ehe aeked. ‘It’s rather bard on 
me, I think, for ladies much prefer putting 
their ages back rather than forward.” . 

‘*That won’t hurt you, little one,” he re- 
turned, gently; “but I am so sorry to be 
obliged to ask you to state an untruth, my 
Nell!” 

‘Never mind, it’s a very white one!’’ ske 
laughed ; ‘‘and if it must be done, it must; 
and it is useless t> fret about it. Why Lan- 
— you Icok as graye as an undertaker over 
i ’ 


“Do I, pet?” he replied, not wishing to 
eadden her. ‘Well, say good-night, and get 
all the sleep you can, for you look tired after 
your long journey, end the poor mater is 
worn out,’ 

Saying which he k'ssed them both, and 
opened the folding.docr for them, which led 
into their bedrcom.  - 

* * ~ > 

Market Glenton was only half awake when 
the Travers’ and Ne)l started from the station ; 
but when its drowsiness wore off, and this 
fresh item of news was added to the list of 
peculiar things which had happened, the town 
began absolutely to seethe with excitement. 

The cab driver did go to Dr. King's as 
Laurence had bidden him, and he kad assured 
the man Marion was safe at the Rectory, very 
poorly, and that ke was just goirg there to 
visit her. 

When he reached the Rectory ard asked 
for her, the parlour maid’s manner astonished 
him. She set her lips together, as much as 
to say that no power would induce her to tell 
tales of her employers, and suggested thas 
Miss D’Arcy was at home; and finding fre 
could get no sensible answer from Jane, he as 
length consented to eee the Rector’s ward, 
and waited impatiently in the dining-room 
for ber appearance. 

When she arrived, she clipped in like a 
ghost, all the colour gone from her usually 
rosy face; and placing her hand in the 
doctor's, she burst into a fit of bysterical 
weeping. 

“Oh! I am s0 glad you have come,” ste 
sobbed. ‘I don’t know what I ought to do, 
and now you will tell me.” 

Dr. King saw at a glance that this was 10% 
a case for which to recommend the cold wat-r 
cure; so he sat down upon the sofa, and drew 
her there beside him. 

**Come, my dear! let me hear the whole 
story,” he said, sensibly, ‘and you will feel 
all the better for the telling.” 

And he listened attentively to the broken 
tale, and pieced it together until he made 


-what sense of it he could. 


' Well!” he said at length, cheerfully, 
‘the key to the mystery is Marion’s letter. 
I have never yet broken ofen an envelope 
addressed to another man, but in this case I 
think I should be more than jastified in doing 
80; for at present we are utterly in the dark, 
ard only know that three persons in one 
household have mysteriously disappeared during 
the last few hours. We must open that letter, 
Miss Rose, and if there be any blame to be 
attached to anyone for so doing, I am quite 
ready to answer for my action, either to the 
Rector or my dear young friend Marion, 
who shall not come to barm from any false 
prudence on my part. I am in the confidence 
of all the family ; and whatever I find in this 
communication shall be as sacred with me as 
though it had yever been written—if I see 
reason to believe that either the writer or 
receiver would have wished it kepteo. Get 
me the letter, Miss D'Arcy; ard © 5E6e 
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what light it throws upon the subject; and 
then I must look after you, or you will 
making yourself quite ill, my poor girl!” 

She left the room with alacrity, and, return: 
ing with Marion’s letter, waited with sup- 
ressed anxiety, while Dr. xing perused t 
‘ew hasty words therein ned; over which 
he pored in silence, while.a saddened look 
settled down upon his good-natured, manly 


face. : 

‘‘ Poor child! poor child! They have driven 
her to this between them,” he muttered. 
Then raising his eyes he met the inquiring 
orbs of Rose D’Arcy fixed upon him. 

“You had better read it, my dear!” he 
said, at length. ‘ Marion has nothing to be 
ashamed of, and I never thought she had. 
This explains her disappearance, and I fear we 
may whistle to get her back again. I wish 
she had told us her destination, and I would 
have tried for it even now, but she does not 
give us the faintest clue. Read what she 
says,” and he handed the letter to her. 


‘‘Draz Faruee,’’ it began, ‘‘ when you receive 
this, I shall have passed out of your life, 
and left Market Glenton for ever. Had 
I felt that I was of any use or comfort 
to you I would not have gone away; but 
I have long known that such is not the case, 
and to-day I feel sure you will find your com- 
forter in another. 

‘* To-night I enter a Sisterhood, and I hope 
in hard work to find that pene happiness 
which I have not done in the idle and useless 
life I have led of late. I have only three 
things to beg of you as my last request. Let 
Nell be happy, be kind to Cebil and Mrs. 
Charlton, and forgive your affectionate 
daughter, 

“* Manion.” 


At the reference to the Rector’s comforter, 
Rose flushed hotly ; but Dr. King was for once 
at fault. 

He would as soon have dreamed of Mr. 
Hilhouse making love to little Rose as of doing 
so himself, and Marion’s words conveyed no 
meaning to his mind. Not so, Rose. She felt 
sure Marion had found out their secret, and 
was much discomforted thereby. 

When she had finished reading the letter 
she looked at Dr. King,— 

‘I’m glad it is no worse,” she said. “‘ Mr. 
Hilhonuse will find out where she is, and we 
shall persuade her to come back;” and her 
a fingers twined together like vine ten- 

118, 

*‘No! Miss D’Arcy. Marion will never re- 
turn,” he answered solemnly. ‘ Her life, so 
far as this world’s pleasures are concerned, is 
over, believe me. She has put her hand to the 
plough, as a worker, and will never turn back, 
andI confess I am sorry. She was just the 
woman to appreciate domestic love and hap- 
piness, and to have made a good wife and 
mother ; but it is not to be, my dear, so it is 
useless to fret over spilt milk. I loved Marion 
for her dear mother’s cake, and for her own 
too—yes! as though she had been my own 
child. Poor little Mrs. Charlton will feel this, 
I am sure.” 

** But not so much as her father and Nell,” 
returned Rose, a little reproachfully. “ Surely 
doctor, your first thought should beforthem?” 

‘* Miss Nell will be all right now she has such 
a good fellow for a lover,’’ he answered, with 
a smile, ‘‘ and as for the Rector, why, he has 
* himself to thank; he has driven her 

i ° 


“I don't think you qnite understand my 
dian,”’, answered Rose, warmly. ‘Nor 
id Marion. I’m sure heisa very good man.” 
** Well, my dear, if you do, all the better; 
but I confess J have never quite satisfactorily 
gauged him myself, though I echo your opinion 
with pleasure,” 
Then he looked at her keenly. 
“Have you had any breakfast?” he 
sked, ° 
* No!” she replied, somewhat wearily, 
“« Any dinner yesterday ?” 





“Nol” 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I’m the doctor, and as 
such must be obeyed ;” and he rang the bell, 
and ordered some fresh milk and new-laid eggs 
to be brought him, and having beaten them 
into a tambler he added a tiny drop of brandy 
from a small flask he drew from his pocket, 
and handed it to her. 

‘‘ Lalways carry eau-de-vie,” he explained, 
‘‘ and it has saved life for me many times,” 
and he made her swallow the concoction. 
‘** Not so bad, eh! Miss Rose? "’ he laughed. 

“Nol” it was v nice,” she admitted. 
‘* Bat oh! doctor, we know now what has be- 
come of Marion; but that does not explain the 
absence of the Rector nor that of Nell,’’ che 
said, anxiously. ‘* You see they cannot have 
followed Marion, as Mr. Hilhouse never re- 
ceived her letter.” 

“ That is true,” he replied, thoughtfully, 
* You must let me think the matter out.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE EXPEDITION TO THE PINE WOODS. 


UnrortunaTeLy for Mr. Hilhouse, Samuel 
Biggs’s Christmas festivities had been almost 
too much for him, and the cramps and spasms 
which he had so often pretended on behalf of 
his supposed friend were now really his own; 
and he lay upen his bed writhing, when he 
should have been cleaning boots at the 
banker's private house. 

Thus it was that he heard nothing of the 
disappearance of the Rector. 

MN re Gh ogden ge 
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accompanied Mr. Hilhouse as valet,” and the 
housemaid, very much to her disgust, had to 
clean the boots herself instead. It soon 
became known that Marion had gone away 
from home, to become a Sister of Mercy, 
honesty being the best policy. And there 
were few who did not believe, knowing his 
views on such matters, that her father had 
discovered her intentions, and followed her. 

Dr. King had gone to Mrs, Charlton upon 
leaving Rose D'Arcy, and had sent her to the 
Rectory, notwithstanding the hesitation she 
felt in going there; and when she heard of the 
i position of the girl, she hesitated no 

onger. 

e seemed to impart brightness wherever 
she went; and Rose, like everyone else, fell 
under her cheering influence. 

The colour returned to her cheeks; the 
clouds lifted from her brow, and she obeyed 
Elsie like a child; and gave up grieving, be- 
cause she had bidden her not to fret. 

Mrs. Charlton really did not think anything 
serious had happened to the Rector. She 
considered he was fully competent to take 
care of himself, and doubted not but that he 
would return, with or without poor Marion. 

As to Nell, she had heard of her having 
left the town in company with Mrs. Travers 
and Laurence, and she had no fears whatever 
for her safety, 

She liked the yo man, and thonght the 
girl would never find another lover more 
i etna Nal ay gig wo macy 

**Do you thin to 
him?” asked Rose with imo 

‘Time will prove,” replied Mrs. Charlton. 
‘In the meanwhile, when her father returns, 
oe set him upon her track, there’s a good 
girl!’ 

‘‘ Nell is my friend,’’7she said honestly, ‘Is 
it likely Ishonld? I want her to be happy, 
eve te th silen d perha 

4s well—then keep ce, an 
all want bums right; and you must tana 
soften her father towards her." 

*‘ Of course I will’; and do you think that he 
will find Marion?” 

“T could almost say I hope he will, for it 
seems utterly sad that that dear creature 
should shut herself out from the world, as.she 
means todo. There are other men, and better 
men, to be found, than Mr, Gresham.” 





“She must have cared very much for him.” 
ar. “Was he so pleasant?” : 

“Could you like anyone in that way?” 
asked the girl, looking into Mrs, Charlton's 
face curiously. 

“ Well, it strikes me I could," she answered 

with a smile—‘and so will you, no doubt, 
some day. And now Rose, you must look upon 
me as @ friend, and remember if ever I can be 
of Ba to you I will be, for Mrs, Hilhouse’s 
sake, 
“‘ Will you try and like me for my own too?" 
asked the younger womanimpulsively. “You 
seem to me so infinitely superior to all the 
people here. I admire you so very, very much, 
and I don’t wonder that Captain “Hilhouse 
loves you.” 

“Qh! you know that, do yon, child? Who 
told you?" 

‘‘ Mr, Hilhouse,” she confessed, in some con. 

fusion. 
“Oh!” returned Elsie, amusement creep. 
ing into the dimples about her face. ‘“ Then 
no doubt you had the news given you ina 
complimentary fashion.” 

“M pears seemed vexed, certainly ; but 
I thi e ought to be very glad; and I shall 
tell him so.” 

“$0 you are going to be my champion,” 
laughed Elsie, ‘‘and I am to cultivate my 
liking for you. Very well, child, I will; and 
now, dare you come home with me? It is 
dull for you here!” 

A gleam of pleasure lit up her features. 

“If Mr, Hilhouse came back and found no 
one here to make him comfortable, he might 
not like it. I had better not go, dear Mrs, 
Charlton.” 

“Thoughtful girl! Perhaps you are right. 
It really is wonderful how sch nemalhonalien 
that man commands. Why is it, little Rose?" 

‘Oh! I don’t know!” she answered, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Perhaps it is bscause he is the master 
of jn Fhe ee or because he is so good that 

Elsie laughed. 

‘‘Mr. Hilhouse seems to be an article of 
faith in Market Glenton, and I suppose I am 
a heathen not to-bow down and worship him? 
But now, Rose, if you cannot come, I must go! 
Remember, if you want me, I’m not far off;" 
and she left the bright and cheerfal, all 
the sane of the night before banished from 
her d by the little widow’s enlivening 
presence. 

It was not until dark that Samuel Biggs 
dragged himself out of bed, and when he did 
80 he put on his overcoat and crawled round 
to the ‘‘ Three Swans” to get a little more 
whisky for his suffering friend, who really 
suansen tp requive 1 thie time, to judge by his 
pale, pinched face. 

He enough left from the Rector's five, 
and Laurence Travers ten shillings, to ran to 
another bottle of whisky ; i 
feel that, notwitb ing his blue ribbon, 
aod noisy crew around the bar, he made 
his way to it, and asked for the spirit. 

“Good gracious me, Mr. Biggs!" cried 
mine host; “ that friend of yours is going it. 
He's been keeping up Christmas, I ee 

“Oh! he’s moi bad!” groaned Sam; 
‘*he is, indeed |” 

“Well, you don’t look up to much!” re- 
marked one of the bystanders. 

“No, you don’t,” strack in a second. 
“ Better have a glass yourself, and make sure 
of it; eh, landlord?” 

“Lor bless you, Mr, Biggs wouldn’t touch 
a drop!” chuckled Jenkins. ‘Not if he were 
doubled in two with the cramps; but 
his friend ain’t a teetotaler, and he suffers 50, 
that, with his usual kindness, Mr. Biggs very 
often fetches him a bottle of something to 
warm him ; don’t you, Solomon?” 

His speech was with 
laughter, for most of them sus 
Sam's friend was, and he pre 
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trying to make his escape, when ja hand was 
laid on his 

“Come, you know everything, Mr. Biggs. 
Let's hear your opinion of the state of things 

the Ad 
7 At the Rectory !’”’ he answered, really at 
sea. ‘' 1 was there en ae oti 

ink I may say they were all quite well.” 

vr Come, thas won't wash!’ retorted an- 
other. ‘‘ You've seen the son since that, 
Why, I saw you myself speaking tohim yester- 
day—between four and five L say—not 
far from Mrs. Chariton’s; and I wondered 
what you were both up to. You looked as sly 
as two foxes after — goose.” 

“ Say what you like of me, but speak with 
respect of our worthy rector. He’s a very 
holy man! ’’ said Sam, solemnly. 

“ §o you’d have thought if you'd seen him 
the night of the theatricals here. Poor Miss 
Marion; how he: did look at her! Well, I 
always liked parson Gresham. He was the 
pleasantest gentlemanas ever I did know ; but 
her going to @ convent is all his doing I’m 
afraid, and grieved I am, and so is my missus, 
She never took on against Mr. Gresham be- 
fore,” said Jenkins. 

Samuel Biggs stood with his mouth open, 
the picture of surprise. 

“Oh! you’ve woke up, Mr. Biggs, have 
you?” continued mine host. ‘ You evidently 
were not in the young lady’s confidence, 
though everyone knows you are in that of the 
Rector.” 


“I’m a ’amble instrament, Mr. Jenkins,” 
replied Sam, with his professional whine; 
“and the Rector honours me by using me 
sometimes.” 

And another loud laugh followed his words. 

“ Come then, Sam,”’ cried one of the men, 
“give us the tip! What has become of the old 
gentleman, and we'll stand your friend a 
quartern of spirit all round, won't we, 


mates?” 
But Mr. Biggs lifted up his hands in pious 


horror, and his jaw dro; 

“ Well, tell us for me if you prefer it, 
Mr. Biggs,” suggested the landlord, gravely. 
“ Weare each and all interested in the dis- 
appearance of the Rector, and never since he 
rw Loar tiag the parish has he missed a service 

‘ore.’ 

“If he don’t turn up soon it will be awkward 
for Biggs!’’ suggested a wag, “ having been 
the last person seen in his company,” 
nmneenals into a seat, and gazed around 

m . 

“T've ill in bed all day, gentlemen,” 
he said, “and I haven’t any idea what you 
are talking about.” 

“ But you weren’t in bed last night at five 
o'clock,” they laughed, “and Mr. Hilhouse 
has never been seen since that time. You'll 
be had up for murdering him, for a moral.” 

All this was said in chaff, just to torment 
Biggs; but the blank look which crossed his 
face made them close in around him. 

“Darned if he doesn’t know something 
about him,” cried the wag, exultantly. “ Let's 
take him off to the police-station at once!” 
anda dozen hands were laid upon him; for 


the men t enjoyed fri ing “Sam 
the Sneak,” na they called — 

“Gentlemen and dear friends!” cried he, 
clinging to his whisky bottle, and pleading 
with them, * I'll tell you every word [ know. 
The Rector heard that Miss Ellen was going 
to meet her sweetheart in the pine woods last 
evening, and when I met him he was going to 
look for them, and he 1 se his way of me; 
and having shown him Icame home at once, 
and I couldn’t tell you more if you put me on 
the rack, I couldn’t, indeed. Stocks and 
thumbscrews couldn't wring more from me, 
for I have nothing else to tell.” 

“Who upon them ?” asked a burly 
fellow. ‘No one who had ever had a sweet- 
heart himself, I'll warrant. It must have 

earthworm, who no girl 


some wriggling 
pets at, to go and do such a dirty 


‘So it must !” chorused the men; “and if 
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it’s true that young Travers has bolted with 
her, it will serve old Hilhouse right.” 

‘“‘ Hush ! gentlemen, he's a holy man!” 
said Biggs, beseechingly, ‘and if he’s come to 
harm, it is not through me, dear friends, but 
the worldling who would have deprived him 
of his daughter,” and Sam’s yellow hand- 
kerchief came into active use. 

“ You're not at the parson’s funeral yet, 
Sam. Save it till you are!” laughed the wag, 
“If you've not pat an end to him, perhaps 
he’s alive, and maybe he’ll wring your neck 
for telling tales of his daughter. Anyway, if 

ou left him in the pine-woods we'll get some 
terns and go up there and look for him. 
Somethingmay have happened, you know!” 

“Your right, man,” says the landlord, 
“if he’s there, he must be found; but it's 
my belief he’s gone to look after Miss 
Marion.” 


And once again Samuel Biggs was caught 
trying to make his escape. 

“Not a bit of it, Sam ; you can show us the 

way,” the men laughed: ‘You needn’t go 
home for a nipnow; Mr. Jenkins will take care 
= bottle, and give you one before you 
s .* 
_ And although Mr. Biggs held up his hands 
like'a praying locust, to signifiy his horror at 
the suggestion, the men closed in around 
him, and deliberately poured the spirit down 
his throat; and, as may be supposed, a good 
deal of the fluid went the wrong way, and the 
coughing and the spluttering which followed 
served to amuse them for another- ten 
minutes | 

In vain Mr. Biggs pleaded his ailments. The 
men had made up their minds to go to the 
pine-woods, and that Sam, ill or well, should 
accompany them, 

Some of them suggested tying him to one of 
ths trees, and leaving him there till the next 





morning ; bat the landlord was the leading | 


spirit of the party, and although he didn’t 
mind how much frightened Sam, whom 
he thoroughly despised, he didn’t mean to 
— the feeling against him to be carried too 

r. 

Very few of them believed in the parson 
being really in the pine woods, and they got 
up the idea of going to look for him there, 
more as a joke than anything else; although 
Mr. Jenkins was undertaking the search ina 
more serious spirit. It wasnineo'clock before 
men and lanterns were ready, all of them 
thinking it was necessary to fortify themselves 
against the cold before starting—a few 
running home to get wraps, or to tell their 


wives of what was before them; and the | 


women gathered in groups to see them off, as 
though they were bound for active service. 

There was some talk among them of fetching 
out the fife and drum band to play the ex- 
ploring party up the street; and the wag 
added, that if Mr. Hilhouse was found, they 
could bring him back to the tune of ‘See! the 
Conquering Hero Come !’’ 

s by ‘Johnny Comes Marching 
Home!’” suggested another; and off they 
went, cracking their jokes, with anwilling Sam 
in their midst, coughing from the effects of 
the ‘nip,’ which had not gone its usual road, 
and groaning with the cramps and pains, 
which were not really, as his companions 


supposed, put on. 
As to Mr. Hilhouse, he had spent « very 
ugly time of it. 


Thirty hours of pain and fasting and fright 
had very much subdued him, and when the 
second night began to close him in, and the 
wind arose with many a shriek and howl, his 
senses to reel, and intervals of semi. 
sleep and unconsciousness began to relieve 
his sufferings. 

So little did the men expect to find him, 
that they were turning the sffwir into a joke. 
Some scrambled up the trees, and sat with 
their lanterns among the branches, while 
others chased in among the winding — 
like red Indians, setting up the wildest hoots 
and war cries. - : 

Suddenly Mr. Hilhouse started into a sitting 





posture.”’ He had been asleep, or unconscious- 
ness, from physical weakness, had overtaken 
him; and when he gazed around him there 
were dancing lights in all directions, and un- 
earthly sounds met his ears. 

And if the Reotor’s first thought was, that 
the powers of darkness had been let loose, it 
was not fo be wondered at! And he gave such 
a cry of despair, that everyone was sobered at 
once. 

Men and lanterns came tumbling ont of the 
trees—all the discordant sounds were hushed, 
and they pressed around the moss and fern 
nest, in which the Rector of Market Glenton 
sat, staring at them with wide open terrified 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘MR. TRAVERS WILL FIND I’M NOT A MAN TO BE 
TRIFLED WITH,’’ 


So pitiable was the appearance of the erst 
proud Rector, that it awoke a sense of com- 
passion in the rough fellows before him; and 
many ready hands were outstretched to assist 
him, and kindly voices raised to allay his 
fears. ; 

But the scream which followed their attempt 
to haul him up on to his feet, made them drop 
him again as though they were on the parish 
boundaries, and their object was to keep up 
the antiquated custom of “bumping the 
Rector.” ‘a 

At any rate, they dropped the poor man 
like a hot potato, and most thoroughly aroused 
him to a cousciousness of his position ; and, to 
his dismay, he perceived that the faces around 
him were those of special bétes noires in Market 
Glenton, the nightly frequenters of the ‘' Three 
Swans,” the singers of noisy, valgar songs—the 
brawling fellows who seldom went to bed quite 
sober ; and as he remembered how often he had 
consigned them, both in words and thoughts, 
to a warmer climate in a future life—preached 
at them, and condemned them, his heart 
quailed within him, for now that he was in 
their power, he expected a severe retaliation, 
when suddenly he perceived among them the 
pale features of Samuel Biggs, now more woe- 
begone than ever. 

And weak and exhausted. though he was, 
the Rector stretched out his arms to Samuel ; 
and Samuel—why—he rushed to them! and 
these two holy men wept upon-each other’s 
breasts ! 

“Oh! Biggs, why did you not seek me 
sooner ?” he faltered ; ‘‘ take me home, take 
me home!” 

“ Most reverend and beloved pastor,” cried 
Sam, with emotion, “ I have been very ill my- 
self—illin bed ; and never heard of your dis- 
appearance till to-night. Then I persuaded 
these good gentlemen to accompany me.” 

“* Come, draw it mild |!” laughed one of the 
men, ‘ We don’t want much persuading when 
there’s a kind action to be done. We don’t 
bear you ill-will, master, for all the rough 
things you've said tous. It is your trade, and 
you can’t help it, I daresay ; so tip us your 
flipper ell round, and if you're too stiff to 
waik why we'll carry you home. You shouldn’t 
oome-wandering in these woods without some 
one who knows the ropes. T _ Jer 
Ballery, now, he would be a capital guide if 
ever you want to come again.” —_ 

Which speech was greeted with a. loud 
guffaw ; for Jem was known to bean invete- 
rate poacher, and had more thanonce been in 
prison for it, as well as in serious disturbances 
with the keepers. 

In a few minutes the Rector was mounted 
upon a “sedan chair” of human manufac- 
tnre, composed of the stalwart arma of the 


men ; and he made no resistance whatever, for 


the pain of moving his dislocated linb had been 
too much for him, and he had fainted, 
(To be continued.) 
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JACKET AND DOLMANETTE, 


=== 


Comss the maiden, tripping lightly, tripping 
down the wintry street ; ; 

Johnny Frost her nose is nipping—nipping, 
too, her two small feet ; : 

Yet her glowing eyes triumphant, though she 
tries to make them lack it, 

Trumpet-tongued, tell out her story: ‘‘ This 
is real, this new sealskin jacket.” 


Muse of mine, suggest a symbol that may 
shadow forth her state, 

And her dignified demeanour, howe’er dimly, 
illustrate. 

** Will the rough old Roman suit you who on 
Carthage ruins sat? 

Better still, the little masher, in his first 
high silken hat?” 


“ Polly Perkins, I’ve got even ; stcop your bold 
and haughty crest. 

Yours is not the Simon-Purest—imitation, at 
the best.” 

So this dainty maiden’s saying in behind her 
frost-nipped nose, 

And with joy vainglorious tingles to her tips 
of frost-nipped toes. 


Polly Perkins, proudly pretty, sallied forth 
that winter morn, 

Blushing hope and lovelit fancy in her breast 
anew were born; 

For paternal beef-investment had set free her 
soul from fret, 

And, instead of imitation, she'd a real seal 
dolmanette. 


“Conld I now meet dear Adolphus,” this be- 
witching little elf, 

Glancing shyly at a window, whispers gently 
to herself, 

“Tam certain that, from henceforth, he would 
nevermore at all 

Think it worth his while to look at that there 
horrid Sally Small.” 


* Blest if there ain’t Polly Perkins, with a real 
seal dolmanette ! 

Thioks that now she’s sure to catch him— 
sweet Adolphus Snow—I’ll bet.” 

**Well I never! Goodness gracious! but 
there’s Sally Small, I'll back it, 

Yes, and traly—bother take her—that’s a new 
real sealskin jacket!” 

G.I. 








LADY LILITH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


* Ane you hurt much?” came from Lilith’s 
white lips, as she caught her husband’s hands 
ia hers, and looked into his pallid face. 

“ So little that I do not need your aid,” he 
returned, almost roughly, shaking himself free 
from her touch, and then shutting the door 
which, until now, had been opan. ‘Go to 
your room,” he added, with some sternness. 
“The whole household will be down directly, 
and it may not be pleasant for you! ”’ 

She looked at bim in bewilderment, without 
understanding his meaning. Surely she had 
done nothing deserving of censure? 

“ Why should I go away?” 

“‘ Because ’’—in a tone of deep significance 
—"I shall have a search instituted in the 
grounds; and if, as I suppose, you know the 
man who has shot me, you will hardly care to 
confront him before me. Besides, I have no 
wish to have your name mixed up with this 
business | ” 

Her face changed, her eyes fell under his; 
a scarlet flash—he thought it shame, but it 
was, in reality, indignation—crept into her 
cheeks. 

She stood for a minute without moving, and 
as she so stood there came the shuffling of 





feet from the back part of the house, telling 
that the report of the pistol had alarmed the 
servants, and that they were coming down- 
staire. 

Lyndhurst was leaning against the door, 
very pale, and very stern-looking. It seemed 
to her that his eyes, as they rested upon her, 
were fall of abhorrence. 

Without a word, she turned and left him, 
puzzled, indignant, humiliated, uncertain. If 
only he had s m differently she would, 
without hesitation, have denounced Stephen 
Brooks, whose action had released her from 
her promise to old Redmayne; but the uncon- 
cealed scorn and hatred with which Colin had 
repulsed her woke in her a fierce spirit of re- 
sentment, and she determined to keep silence. 

After all, he was not fatally hurt; and the 
punishment dealt out to him fell far short of 
his deserts. Lilith, although she had pleaded 
so hard both to Brooks and old Redmayne on 
her husband’s behalf, was no tame, meek- 
spirited woman who would quietly sit down 
underaninjury. Something of the stern, fierce, 
=e justice of the old Hebrews 

was in her—‘tan eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth,” and in her heart she had felt that 
Stephen Brooks was justified in hating her 
husband; though, with a woman's natural 
horror of bloodshed, she had endeavoured to 
make him bear his wrongs without resorting 
to it. 

And now, after shielding Colin at the risk 
of her own life, and as a sort of expiation for 
the mi she had brought upon him, he 
treated her with something very nearly ap- 
proaching brutality—or so it seemed to her in 
those first moments of reflection after she 
reached her own room, and sank down on a 
couch, heedless of her clothes all wet with 
the dews, and the exhaustion of standing all 
those hours in the damp night. 

Meanwhile, Colin had dispatched one man 
in search of the doctor—for though he had 
made light of his wound before Lilith, it was, 
nevertheless, paining him a good deal—and 
sent the others to make a strict examination 
of the shrubberies. Needless to say, their 
search was in vain; the culprit had had 
ample time to get away, and, more than that, 
had been either too cautious or too well aided 
by the darkness to leave behind him any traces 
of his crime or bis presence. 

When the butler and footman came in to 
report their non-success they found their 
master in the study, white and exhausted. 
He had drunk some brandy, and staunched 
the blood that was flowing from the wound. 
The shot had struck him in the fleshy part of 
the shoulder, and the bleeding had been rather 
profuse; he was clearly unnerved, and the 
servants were both of opinion that he was in- 
jured a great deal more than he cared to own. 

as oe oe this afternoon, sir, 
that I think I had better tell you,” said the 
butler, after a pause. ‘One of the gardeners 
noticed a man prowling about outside the 
Lodge all the afternoon, and at last went and 
spoke to him, bat he answered him like a 
gentleman, and said he was waiting to meet 
the mail-cart as it went by; so Jones took no 
further notice, though he kept his eyes on him, 
and the gentleman still stayed there until you, 
sir, came from the heuse, and then he went 
inside the shrubbery gate and stoed there 
until you had passed. Jones said he did not 
like the look of that, so he went and told him 
to be off about his business.” 

Lyndhurst started, and leaned back in his 
chair, breathing heavily and painfully. After 
a minute he 6 

‘* Was the gentleman tall, and did he wear 
an ulster, wide-brimmed felt hat?” 

‘* Yes, sir; that’s him—at least, that’s how 
Jones described him, and he said, too, that he 
wasn’t a working-man, but a gentleman. He 
was sure of that. There's something else as 
well.”’ The butler hesitated for a moment, 
but, at a sign from his master, went on, “I 
was thinking, sir, my lady might be able to 
give you some sort of information, for a 


curious thing happened this evening,’ and 





then he proceeded to tell Lyndhurst of the 

= feather which he had given to Lady 
ilith, and which he—the batler—had looked 

upon with as much suspicion as curiosity. 

Lyndhurst made no remark, but when he 
was alone the misery of despair fell upon his 
soul; for it all seemed clear to him, and cir. 
cumstantial evidence was too strong for him 
to preserve that faith in his'wife’s honour and 
truthfulness which he had hitherto clung to 
80 persistently. - 

That same afternoon, as he returned home 
in the dusk, just before dinner, he had met a 
man whose figure strongly reminded him of 
Sir Horace Dalton. It was, in effect, the 
Baronet, who dared not write to Lilith, but 
had been hanging about the Lodge gates, in 
the hope of seeing her when she went out. 
His belief in himself, and her love, was a 
strong that even yet he fancied he might in. 
duce her to leave her husband, and now he 
had a double motive for straining every 
energy to compass his evil purpose. His 
hatred of Colin was as strong as his passion 
for Lilith. 

The dusk had not permitted Lyndhurst to 
see his face, bat he had few doubts of his 
identity, and those doubts had been removed 
by later events. Colin belisved that Lilith 
had made an appointment with the Baronet, 
and had stayed out in the grounds talking to 
him longer than she had intended, and in 
this way, had been locked out of the Hail. 
Granting so much, her strange demeanour, 
and evasive answers would be fully accounted 


for. 

That Sir Horace, happening to see him on 
his way out, had yielded to a sudden impuke 
of jealousy and hatred, and fired the pistol 
shot Colin had no doubt, and although he 
exonerated Lilith from any previous knowledge 
of the Baronet’s intention, he felt convinced 
that she was now perfectly aware of the 
identity of her husband’s assailant. 

He groaned aloud. What could he do— 
what was there left for him todo? He had 
had a search instituted in the grounds, more 13 
a form than anything else, for it had never 
struck him as in the least likely that the 
would-be assassin would be caught, neither 
could he make up his mind to have the matter 
investigated ; for a discovery of the criminal, 
resulting as it must, in a public prosecution, 
could only bring disgrace on the woman who 
bore his name. 

Before very long Doctor Symes appeared on 
the scene, shocked beyond measure at the 
tale repeated by the groom who had fetched 
atin poe we of an imaginative turn of mind, 
who enlarged on the original narrative, 
with many blood-curdling details. 

He examined the wound, but could not suc- 
ceed in extracting the bullet, which was lodged 
rather deeply in the flesh. r 

“We must see what can be done in the 
morning,” he observed. ‘ Meanwhile, I will 
remain here during the night, and I ho 
you'll get a good night's rest. I suppose Lady 
Lilith is already in and asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does she know of your injury?” asked 
the doctor, who was rather curious concernip 
the relations existing between husband an 
wife; but Lyndhurst returned an evasive 
answer, and the doctor dared not repeat his 
question, ’ 

In the morning he found his patient all the 
worse for the long hours during which he had 
tossed restlessly on his couch. Lyndhurst . 
was feverish, but the fever was due more to 
mental than physical prostration, if the doctor 
had but known it. 

“TI guppose Lady Lilith has not seen you 
yet?” said the latter, who was o fussy little 
man, singularly unfitted for the duties of his 


Colin replied with an impatient negative, 
whereq; on the doctor bustled off, and presently 
re , bringing Lilith with him. 

“T thought your wife had better be present 
during the operation,” he said, referring to the 
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extraction of the bullet, “I shall want come- 
oue to help me, you know.” 

“ My wife is the last person to whom you 
should have applied,” retorted Colin, evidently 
annoyed. ‘‘She is quite unused to sickness 
of any description, and the sight of your 
instruments will only alarm her." 

“J am quite willing to risk that if I can 
be of the slightest assistance,” said Lilith, 
with an accent of proud humility. 

Colin shook his head, and did not even look 
at her. 

«You had much better fetch Mrs. Manning, 
the housekeeper,” he said to Dr. Symes. 
“She is old, and has had considerable ex- 
perience,” E 

The doctor, looking very vexed, left the 
room in obedience to the request, and husband 
and wife were alone. 

“You mean me to infer that you would 
prefer I should not nurse you?” Lilith mur- 
mured, in a low tone, after a pause. 


“ Certainly!’’ he replied, with great distinot- 
ness. ‘Such @ task would be as disagreeable 
to you as to me.” 


“ You would perhaps prefer that I should 
not enter your room until you are quite 
convalescent ?” 

“] think it would be best.” 

Without a word she turned to go. When 
she was at the door she paused a moment, 
and said,— 

‘Shall you prosecute your assailant ?”’ 

He noticed that she took it for granted he 
knew who his assailant was, 

“No. Heissafe sofar, Prosecuting him 
would bring to light too many disgraceful 
matters, Iam anxious to keep my name 
clear—if possible ! ’’ 

Their eyes met, and it is hard to say which 
expressed the most contempt. If each could 
have looked into the other’s heart things 
might have been very different, but that is a 
power denied us. We can only judge from 
outward aj ces—and outward appear- 
ances, alas! are often deceptive. 

In her husband’s words Lilith saw a con- 
festion of his guilt—an intimation that he 
had grown reckless, and cared little whether 
she knew of the reasons that would prevent 
his indicting Stephen Brooks or not. In her 
silence and miescence, Colin saw a tacit 
confirmation of his belief that she knew it 
was Sir Horace who had shot him. 

The housekeeper came, the bullet was ex- 
tracted; but the operation could hardly be 
called successful, inasmush as the wound bled 
considerably, and the loss of blood naturally 
had a bad effect on Colin’s already exhausted 
condition. , 

There never was any absolute danger of a 
fatal termination to his illness; but for the next 
fortnight he did not move from his room, and 
unwillingly played the part of invalid, nursed 
by the housekeeper. 

Every morning Lilith’s maid came to in- 
quire how he was, but Lilith herself never 
approached the sick chamber; and Colin, so 
far from expressing a desire that she should 
do £0, felt glad to be saved from the misery 
which her presence must inevitably bring. 

During this fortnight Christmas came and 
went. The church bells rang out their sweet, 
solemn cadences; the servants brought in 
holly and ivy and mistletoe to wreath the old 
hall; great yule tide logs burned on the 
hearth, and, go far as the domestics were 
concerned, the time was one of pleasure and 
festivity—for Lyndhurst would not allow his 
illness to interfere with the enjoyment of the 
teat of the household. But for the master and 
mistress no time could possibly be drearier. 
Each sat alone in his or her own room, 
vainly trying to dull thought by reading or 
} marae but both were lamentably unsuccess- 

| in their efforts. With those Christmas J 


chimes lingering on the air it was impossible 
not to think of loving friends and tender 
greetings, and the close reunion of family 
ies—impossible not to contrast the ideal 
Christmas with the miserable reality. 





Then the new year came in, bright with 


sunshine, seasonable with frost and ice. The 
pond in the park was frozen over, and even up 
at the Hall the merry voices and laughter of 
the skaters could be heard—for Lyndhurst 
allowed the public to use the pond, and people 
came from two or three miles round to enjoy 
the skating. 

On New Year’s morninga strange thing 
happened. Lilith received a letter from her 
father, saying that he had made up his mind 
to leave India, and should start for England 
as soon as he could get permission to do so— 
for he held a Government appointment, and 
was, therefore, not altogether his own master. 

Naturally enough, she waa very much sur- 
prised at this sudden decision on his part, 
which, of course, at once put an end to Lynd. 
hurst’s plans of taking her to India. 

Thinking that her husband ought to know 
she sent the letter in to Colin; and he, after 
— it, returned it without a word of com- 
ment. 

That same night Lady Westland's theatri- 
cals took place, but neither Lyndhurst nor his 
wife were present ; and Sir Horace Dalton, 
who had come to Westland Chace with no 
other object than to see Lilith, gnashed his 
teeth with rago and disappointment at her ab- 
sence. ‘ 

“ Was he mistaken,” he asked himeelf, ‘in 
the power he fancied he still possessed over 
her, or was it through her husband’s influence 
that she kept away?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Somewnat to Lady Westland’s surprise, Sir 
Horace insisted on leaving the Chase the 
morning after the theatricals, alleging that 

i business recalled him. to town. 

What that business was he did not mention, 
but it took him, immediately after his ar- 
rival in London, towards St. John’s Wood, 
where it induced him to enter a pretty little 
detached villa, of which he possessed the latch- 


key. 

Proceeding through the hall, with the fami- 
liarity of a constant visitor, he entered a 
room on the left, comfortably, even luxuri- 
ously, furnished ; and no sooner had he crossed 
the threshold than a pair of soft arms were 
thrown round his neck, and a pretty, curly 
brown head was laid on his shoulder. 

** Oh, Horace! you cannot tell how glad I 
am to see you! The time has seemed so long 
since you left me!” 

He replied by a kiss, at the same time un- 
winding the caressing arms with a slightly 
weary action, as if they bored him rather than 
otherwise. 

“ There, Letty, that willdo, You need not 
smother a man the minute he comes in.” 

If the words hurt her she showed no signs 
of it, but drew forward an arm-chair close to 
the fire, then took Dalton’s hat and coat from 
him, hung them up in the hall, and returned 
with a pair of slippers in her hand. 

“There !'’ she exclaimed, looking up into 
his face with smiling delight as she knelt at 
his side, after putting the slippers in the fen- 
der to warm. ‘“ Now, what shall I get you. 
Will you have some tea ?”’ 

‘*No, it is not tea-time yet; but you may 
bring me a glass of sherry if you like.” 

She obeyed, with a glad swiftness that could 
only have been dictated by love; and when 
she had poured the wine out, and given it him, 
she sank down in her former attitude at his 
feet, with her hands clasped over his knees, and 
her eyes looking up into his with an affection 
that came very near adoration. 

“ You are going to stay, are you not?” 

“«T don’t know, I shall see. How you do 
bother one with questions!” he exclaimed, 
testily, as he 9 his wine; and she drew 
back, wistful and surprised, for there seemed 
no reason for his irritation ; and she. poor 
child, was not wise enough to guess that he 
was angry with himeelf, and therefore ready 
to wreak his anger on the first person with 
whom he was brought in contact. 





‘There, there!” he said, as the pretty eyes 
filled with unconscious tears. “‘I dia nos 
mean to wound you, Letty, only it is bad 
form, my dear, the minute a man comes into 
a house to ask him when he is going away?’”’ 

“I did not mean it in that way, Horace.” 

‘* No, my dear, I know you did not. I am 
cold and tired, and a little put out!’ 

A good deal ashamed of bimself too, he 
might have added, if he had spoken the truth. 
Truth, however, was a luxury in which he 
seldom indulged; and it was assuredly not 
his intention to depart from his rule at the 
present moment. 

The girl poked the fire so as to make a blaze, 
and put some more coals on—although the 
fire was already half-way up the chimney. 
Bat Letty’s one object in hfe now was to 
please Sir Horace, and it needed but for him 
to express half a wish for her to endeavour to 
gratify it. 

The ruddy blaze leaped and danced, throw- 
ing a bright glow over the pretty little room, 
with its pictures, its luxurious couches and 
divans, and its many pots of ferns and flowers. 
A couple of dogs lay on the fleecy wool hearth- 
rug, a cage of love.birds stood in the one wis- 
dow, and a canary twittered lazily from 
between his gilded bara at the other. Sir 
Horace’s glance wandered round over ali these 
things, and finally came back to rest half 
critically, half angrily on Letty herself, whe 
was now standing on the opposite side of the 
fireplace, facing him. 

Her residence in London had not improved 
Letty. Itis true she was elegantly dressed. 
in some costly silk gown, and jewels flashed in 
her ears and at her throat; but the delicate 
peach-bloom that had been one of her chief 
charms, was gone, and her eyes had lost their 
merry sparkle which had formerly lit up her 
mignonne face so charmingly. The fact was 
she had been brought up all her life in the 
country, and had almost lived in the fresh air, 
while her days had, for the most part, been 
spent in healthful labour and exercise—neither 
of which she got now. She had nothing to 
do, except needlework,. for which she had no 
taste, and her intellect was not sufficiently 
cultivated for her to care for reading; there- 
fore the time, when Sir Horace was not with. 
her, often hung heavily on her hands, and 
her thoughts went back, witha half regretfal 
pathos, to the dear old home whose memories 
haunted her so constantly. 

“ Why, Letty !’’ said Sir Horace, with a 
sneer, “ you are going off—and at your age 
your beauty ought to improve instead of de- 
teriorate |’ 

The girl grew a little paler, and laughed 
rather nervously. Deeply as she loved the 
Baronet, she bad never been able to overcorna 
the species of timidity with which his superior 
rank had inspired her. 

“I always feel myself getting pale and 
miserable when you are not with me, Horace,”’ 
she replied, half deprecatingly. 

“But I was with you until yesterday. An 
absence of twenty-four hours is nothing to 
grumble at.’’ 

“* No |—only I thought you would be away 
longer. You intended staying at Westland 
Chase until next week, didn’t you? ’”’ 

“I did,” he returned, grimly, ‘‘ bnt circam- 
stances have occurred which have induced me 
to alter my plans.” 

He did not tell her what those circumstances 
were, and she did notask him. She looked at 
him wistfully for a minute; then said, in a low 
tone, ‘“‘ I suppose you did not see or hear any- 
thing of my father?” 

“ Yes, I met Stephen Brooks on my way 
from the station, and I stayed to speak to 
him.” 

Letty clasped her hands together across her 
chest, and shivered a little. If, indeed, she 
had chosen the downward path, it had not 
closed her heart to the old home influences, 
aud even now she could not hear the name of 
the man who was to have been her husband 

without being deeply moved by it, 

‘* What did he say ?” 
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“Not much—only that your father is not 
well, aud is pining for a sight of you.” 

‘* Poor father—poor dear, kind old father! ”’ 
cried Letty, with a burst of tears. ‘‘ Oh, 
Horace,” she continued, sinking on her knees, 
and seizing his hand in both of hers, ‘‘if you 
would only let me tell him the truth. He 
would keep it secret from all the world; but 
it would set his heart at rest.’’ 

Sir Horace looked at her half contempt- 
uously, and wondered how it was his fancy for 
her had died such a quick death. She had 
charmed him at first by her pretty face, and 
Hebe bloom ; but the bloom had gone, and his 
passion had gone with it. The fruit he 
had so ruthlessly plucked had been Dead 
Sea apples, and even in this short time 
they had turned to dust and ashes between 
his teeth. 

‘‘I don’t know that it won’t be better for 
your father to know everything,” he said, 
slowly,and at the words a little cry of delight 
escaped her lips. ‘Things can't be kept 
quiet for ever, and the worst of it is that 
where one particularly wants to hide any- 
thing it is pretty sure to leak out somehow 
or other.” : 

‘‘He would never betray it!” Letiy ex- 
claimed, eagerly. ‘‘ If you were to tell him it 
was to your interest that our marriage should 
be kept secret, wild horses would not drag it 
from him.” 

The Baronet frowned, and it was quite five 
minutes before he spoke again. 

“That fellow Brooks must have been very 
deeply in love with you, Letty ?’’ he said at 
last. ‘“‘He is quite a different man to what 
he used to be. Even Lord Westland remarked 
the change.” ‘ 

“Yes,” Letty said, regretfully. “He was 
in love with me, and I—I was in love with 
him, or thought I was, until I saw you, 
Horace.” 

‘*Perhaps you will marry him yet—who 
knows ?”’ 

‘* Marry him/"’ repeated Letty, in a startled 
tone, “How could I possibly marry him 
when I am married to you?” 

The Baronet moved uneasily beneath her 
geze, and got up to pour himself out another 
glass of sherry. His hand trembled so much 
that half the wine was spilt on the crimson 
plash table-cover. 

‘* Come here, Letty,’’ he said, after swallow- 
ing the wine at a gulp. “I want to talk to 
you—eeriously. Sit down on the couch by 
my side, and promise me that you will bs 
reasonable while I speak to you.”’ 

‘“What do you mean by ‘reasonable’?”’ 
she asked, in a trembling voice, as she obeyed 





him. 

“Why, that you won't cry and sob and 
make a scene, as women have a foolish trick , 
of doing when they hear things that are not | 
pleasant.” 

“And are you going to say unpleasant 
things to me?”’ 

* Well, that depends on how you take them. | 
If you are sensible yon will see thut I can’t 
help myself, and you will do your best to help 
me.”’ 


' “T will always do that, Horace.’ 

“‘ There’s a good little girl! I always said 
you were a little heroine, Letty, and, by Jove ! 
I believe it. The fact is ——” but what the | 
fact was, he seemed to find a difficulty in | 
telling her, for he began to play with his | 
moustache, fingering it in the quick, impatient 
manner she had learned to know meant that | 
he was ill at ease. “You have been happy | 
since you have been with me?” he queried 
abruptly, at last, and she answered readily,— 

‘‘ Oh, yes! very, very happy.” | 

“You have had everything you wished— | 
dresses, jewels, flowers—anything for which 
you expressed a desire?” ; 

‘“* Yes,” wonderingly. 

“ And you love me?” ! 

“So much—ah, I can never tell you how | 
much !”’ 

‘* When a woman really loves she is ready | 


slowly, and keeping his eyes fixed on her face. 
“Do you think, Letty, you are strong enough 
to make.a sacrifice for me? ” 

“I think Lam,” she returned, simply, bend- 
ing down, and pressing her fresh young lips.on 
his hand. 

He moved uneasily, as if the caress dis- 
pleased him. He had not intended yreeens 
in this way, butshe was so sweet and innocent, 
so loving and trustful, that he could not find it 
in his heart to tell her, in so many words he 
was tired of her, and wished to get rid of her. 

‘‘ Well then, listen, Letty. For both our 
sakes ib will be best for ustopars!”’ 

‘‘ To part, Horace! Ob, no—not that—any- 
thing bat that! What should I do without 

ou?” 
“ He shrugged his shoulders—an affectation 
of cynical indifference that told her more than 
his words. 

“Why should we t+?” she went on, 
swiftly, fiading him sileut, and filled with a 
sudden, nameless dread. ‘‘ Does not the Bible 
say, ‘Those whom God has joined together 
let no man pub asunder?’ And we are joined 
together, Horace?’ 

She stopped, too agitated to go on, and hid 
her face in her hands. Simple as she was 
there was something in his eyes that chilled 
her to the heart, something that she could not 
understand, bas which terrified her none the 
less because it was vague. 

He got up hastily, and began pacing 
room, cursing his own folly for not having 
written to her instead of allowing himself to 
take part in a scene like the.present. He 
knew he was acting, and had acted, brutally 
towards her; but his own selfish pleasure 
was, as if had ever been, the raling passion 
of his life, and in the intensity of his egoism 
he was inclined to blame her for forcing him 
into the position, he now occupied. 

At all events, the) scene must not be pro- 
longed. The sooner hetold her the truth the 
sooner the end would come. 

“ The fucsis, Letty, things are not altogether 
as you supposed,” he said, gathering up his 
courage, aud makinga bold attempt. “ When 
I induced you to elope I was desperately in 
love, and when men are in love they are not 
quite auswerable for their actions, Of course 
the difference in our rank was very gr fe 

‘“‘ knew it, and I reminded you of it, often 
and often!’ she oried, eagerly, ‘‘bat you 
always said Love was the great leveller, that 
made any man and woman equal! ”’ 

“Did I? Very likely. I have no doubt I 
said a great many foolish, and a great many 
untrue things—and I am not the first man 
who has done so either. Well, you would not 
consent to come with me unless—unless things 
were all square ''—Sir Horace found the sen- 
tence a difficult one, and slurred it over 
quickly—“ so to satisfy your scruples, we went 
through a ceremony——”’ 

‘* We were married!’ Letty oried, standing 


| up, and speaking in a-high, clear voice. ‘‘ Why 


do you beat about the bush when it is so easy 
to tell the truth? We were married /" 

‘‘ That is the point on which I want to un- 
deceive you. We went through a ceremony, I 
grant you, but it was not a legal one!” 


** Not legal!’’ in a bewildered tone. ‘ You 


| said we were in the Registrar's office, and that 


& merriage there was the sameas in a church.”’ 

“A marriuge ina Registrar's office is the 
Same a3 in a chutch, but—we were not at such 
an office, In effect, we were in the rooms of 
a man I know, and the man himself read the 
service which made you believe yourself my 
wife. Of course such a ceremony has no legal 
effect whatever.”’ 

‘* Then,” Letty’s hands fell limply to her 
side, her eyes grew wild and wide, and the 
preity red lips were set in a hard, ungracious 
line, ‘‘do you mean to say I am not your wife 
at ali?” 

Sir Horace was conscious of a distinctly 
disag reeable sensation, which was as ‘nearly 
akin to shame as the handsome Baronet was 
capable of. Hes felt the difficult and delicate 


to make sacrifices,” went on Sir Horace, | nature of an attempt toanswer Letty’s ques- 





tion, and he decided that the best thing he 
could do would be to let it slide, 

‘‘Now, Letty, don’t be silly:and make g 
scene, but jast listen to reasom. I have no 
wish to treat you unkindly, as know I am 
very fond of you, and I think of 
you with affection ; only it seemed to me, and 
it seems still, that it would be much better 
for you to perfectly understand the position 


“That is just what I want to do," interposed 
Letty, with a certain desperate calmness that 
lent her a new dignity. ‘I do not understand 
it myself yet.” 

The Baronet stamped his foot onthe ground 
impatiently. Her quiet behaviour surprised 
him, and he hardly knew how to meet it, ag he 
reproaches, 

‘* Well then, it’s just this.. No one ab»o-; 
Woodlowes seems to that you elo. xa, 
and your father has given out that are on 
a visit to some friends in Lomion. Why 
should you not go back, and let things go on 
just as if you and I had never met? 
Stephen Brooks and I will give youa thousand 

as a wedding present.” 

Letty looked at him vaguely out of her wide 
blue eyes—a bewildered, unseeing gaze that 
absolutely startled him with its lack of in- 
telligence. Then she clasped her two hands 
across her brow, and for a few seconds re. 
mained silent. : 

What thoughts agitated her—what horror of 
disillusion she went through daring that short 
time will neyer be known. Little’ by little, 
knowledge came to her of the fall meaning of 
Dalton’s disclosure, and at the same: moment 
she learned the two facts, that. she was not 
agen and that he had ceased to care for 


Poor Letty! If her sin had been a handred 
times greater than it was, it seemed to her 
that _ agony of that moment must have 


& 
“Go away!” she cried, harshly, as he 
approached. “I want air—I can’t breathe!” 
She went to the window and threw it open, 
leaning her arms on the wet sill, while the 


nuisance it all is!” he 
muttered to himself, in an aggrieved tone. 
‘‘I wish to Heaven I had never seen the girl!” 


OHAPTER XXIII. 


Stephan Becabe pocerys age slightest, rs 
rooks was of the very sli or 
he would never have dared to make the sug- 
gestion that Letty should go back and marry 
him, Indeed, it is doubtfal whether, if the 
oe wt di a seountght have 3 = 
y i ’ m not very 
differently all through ; for, as we know, he 
was a coward, and Stephen Brooks was not & 
man to offend with i ty, 

Bat, as a matter of , he had only seen 
him once before Letty’s elopement, and when 
he had met him on his way from the station 
he had only exchanged a few words with him, 
for it waa Lord Westland—who to 
be with him — who asked Stephen how old 
Redmayne was, and who afterwards remarked 
the change that had taken place in Brooks 
during the last month or two—a change which 
the Baronet naturally attribated to Letty’s 


arnt pat Dalion non propre tc 
gir n was prepa H 
bat then he intended making herspeesent 
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400 great to be endured, he went towards her 
and touched her on the arm, rari 
‘Ghat the window, Letty; the air is very 
F ! ” 
ar ST she obeyed, and equally me- 
chanically seated herself in her old chair by 
the fire. Her face was pinched and wan— 
partly with physical cold, partly with sup- 





em —and her blue eyes were’ 
Drnetio to have touched a heart as} 
ard a8 Sir *B. 


He, however, carefully averted his gaze, 
and looked at the dogs, the birds, the flowers, 
anything but the girl he had deceived. 

“J daresay you wonder why I have told 
you this just now,” he said, ‘‘ but I have two 

fies say conduct. The first is that 
is ill, and the longer you stay 
ee more difficult you will find 





continuing. 

Poor Letty ! the awakening from her dream 
‘was a verv terrible one; and yet, suddenly as# 
it had come upon her, she had already com- 

rehended the situation, and her numbed 
Faculties were slowly reviving from the torpor 
into which they had, at first, been thrown. 
She recalled how, during the last week that 
he had been with her, Dalton had been rest- 
less, irritable, impatient; how unwillingly he 
had submitted to‘her caresses, and how seldom 
he had returned them—signs which, read 
her present knowledge, showed that he h 
tired of her. 

After all she felt it was not altogether a 
matter of surprise that it should be so. 
Letty was vain wwe ssn face, but she 
had been humble. enough comcerning 
her other qualities. She knew that she was 
ueither very clever, nor well educated. True, 
she had spent twelve months at a boarding. 
school, wi she had picked up a smattering 
of bad French, and learned that she ought to 
aspirate her h’s; but the school had been very 
second-rate indeed, and only taught her suffi- 
cient for her to recognize her own ignorance. 

That Sir Horace Dalton should have ad- 
mired her beauty did not seem to her at all a 
wonderful thing ; but after the first novelty of 
courtship was over, she had felt herself 
Sante ly ‘deficient in the art of amusing 

im, 


She could not talk -to him of books or 
art, or mutual acquaintances. She could not 
play to him, or sing to him; she could only 
tell him how much she loved him; and con- 
stant reiteration of the same assurance, flat- 
tering as it might be to. the Baronet, had ulti- 
mately wearied him. : 

All this flashed through Letty’s mind as 
she sat listening to his Jame excuses. 
was by by no meansa high-spirited girl ; even 
in her school days, her fellow pupils felt they 
could insult ‘her with impunity ; for, instead 
of resenting it, she would steal away and 

over their‘unkindness. And now, vilely 
&8 the Baronet had behaved to her, she blamed 
herself more for her credulity in listening to 
him, and her cruel desertion of her father and, 
Stephen Brooks, than for the cold-blooded 
villainy of which Sir Horace had been guilty 
towards her. 
Wo facts stood out in clear relief from the 
hazy mist of her consciousness. Her mar- 


and he wished to get rid of ber. In his in- 
tention of marrying she hardly believed 
fromm the way he talked of it; it seemed more 
than likely that it was only an excuse for 
a arrees ion, But if this were ay (oe 
was q to urge it ; for Letty 
Redmayne, in | “of what had happened, 
‘was far too and pure-minded a girl to 
Stay with hime minute after she knew that 
= Was pane his wife, “i 
e got mp and tried to speak, but wor 
woulkemeinoe. Hither she was too 


agitated 
to at all, or she felt she conld 
not feelings in language that would 
them; so she remained 
Ea on Sir Horace, harciellly fy 
“you cg 7 age hl another week or 50 
—S Ihave taken the house furnished 
or six months, and half the time has net yet 


expired. Iam sure, Letty, know that I 


tae Se eee: 
like the rest of the. - ths Ler ; 






i his cigar; 
teenaf. on the fact 


quate Behaved she aid, by 
BS v 
ove!” he added, with of admira- 


tion; and he determined te go out for an 


what he called “a semi talk” with her—by 
which he meant*that the neceesary arrange- 
ments for her departure should be resolved 
upon. 

But, as it proved, he was rather out of his 
reckoning; for Letty had not the smallest in- 
tention of consulting him as to her fature 
plans. Plans, indeed, she was incapable of 
making; for the tumult of her feelings was 
too great to permit the exercise of her reason- 
ing faculties. And the one idea that had 
taken possession of her mind was to get away, 
and sever her connection with Sir Horace at 
once and for ever. 

With a quiet method, that seemed more 
like the mechanism of an animated statue 
than the action of a human creature, she 
took off her jewels, her silk dress, and the 
costly ruffles that were arranged around her 
throat and wrists, and laid them on one side; 
then she searched in her wardrobe for the 
gown and cloak she had worn when she left 
the Woodlowes, and having found them, pro- 
ceeded to put them on, together with a small 
velvet hat and a thick veil. 

Thus attired, she left the roora and slipped 
— downstairs, Outside the sitting-room 

oor she paused, and then entered. She 
knew Sir Horace was not there, for, from her 
window, she had seen him go down the little 
gravelled path leading to the gate. She wanted 
to say “good-bye” to her pets—the dogs ‘and 
birds—and having said it she cast one regret- 
ful glance round, thinking with a wistfulsigh 
that she had been very happy there, and 
wondering whether she would ever know the 
meaning of happiness again. Then she went 
out into the dusky shadows of the —s night. 

During her residence in London—and it was 
not such averylong one, it must be remembered 
—she had been out very little, so that her 
knowledge of localities was almost nil, and 
even yet she had not grown altogether accus- 
tomed to the noises of the cabs and omnibuses, 
the constant traffic, and swift succession of 
faces which formed sych a striking contrast to 
her former rustic home. 

She was glad it was evening, glad the 
friendly dusk hid her from the passers-by. 
Withont knowisg where she was going, she 
went on, and on, and on, walking for the mere 
.sake of walking, and thinking over the cruel 
knowledge that had come to her, like a black 





riage with Sir Horace had been no marriage, 


cloud that shuts out the beautifal sunshine, 


hour or two, and then poten and have | 





Her most pronounced feeling was one of 
intolerable, burning, overwhelming shame. 
Of the evil and sin that gces on in the world 
she knew very little, for her youth had been 
carefully guarded by the rugged old farmer 
whose one.joy she was; nevertheless, even in 
thedittle ge of Heathcliffe there had been 
an ay of shame and sorrow, the echoes of 

had sometimes cope ie her, Santer 

‘with scorn and Gontempt for the sinner, whose 
good was gonefor ever. And Letty had 
‘how would. be so foolish, so 

wicked; and, in the heartlessness of ignorance, 
eit punishment, whatever it might be, 


7 


The ght of if came back to her now, 
stinginghier with a sharp. pain, rendered more 
i } by remorse, What she once 
of those miserable girls now 
be.said. of her, and perhaps they had been 
as cruelly deceived as she herself was; 
Pree aga they took the first downward 
step, had-been as unconscious of evil as 
she listened to Sir Horace’s com- 


Poor ‘Brooks! She wondered what 
he ‘ber now, and wheth would 
speak to her if he met her. .He had been 
wery ‘tender in the eld days, and 
Letty been very happy in his love, until 
the ‘ wi honeyed 


‘winning 
| the air they had built of the little home 


wouldmake so “is when they q 
and the places they would go and see when 
Stephen got rich—as he;was sure would some 
— the case! 

now—well, she supposed Stephen would 
marrysome other girl, and forget ail about 
her. As for her father — Letty’s thoughts 
broke off at this point, and translated them- 
selves into a deep sob. Her poor, kind old 
father, who had been so fond of her, so proud 
of her, and who had often told her that a 
good name was better than riches, while he 
boasted that no shadow had ever tarnished 
the reputation of one of the Redmaynes. 

He could not say so much now! 

No idea of going back to him came to Letty. 
She was too overcome with shame even to 
think of his possible forgiveness; and in those 
first few hours of disillusion it seemed to her 
very small excuse for her tranegression to urge 
that she had gone away with the Baronet 
under the impression that they were to be 
married. Who would believe her if she told 
sucha tale? Would not people remind her of 
the. difference in rank between herself and Sir 
Horace, and ask her how she could possibly 
be vain enough to imagine that love of her 
would make him forget what was due to his 
station. 

The discovery of his true character was not 
the least part of her trial, for she had loved 
him with all the passion of a romantic, not 
over strong-minded girl, and would have so 
continued to love him, if he himself had not 
showed her that her idol was made of com- 
monest clay—not pure gold, as she had so 
fondly imagined. 

She saw now that his manifold perfections 
had existed simply in her own fancy ; he was, 
in reality, a base, cold-blooded villain, who, as 
soon as his fickle fancy tired of her, had 
thrown her off with as little compunction as 
he would have tossed an old glove into the 
fire. 

On she went, always with the same odd, 
shrinking walk, as if she were trying to avoid 
observation—on through brilliantly lighted 
streets, where the ehop windows were fall of 
shining silks and other sostly fabrics, or glit- 
tering with the radiance of many-coloured 
jewels—on, through the stream of men and 
women, all of whom hurried pastas if they 
had some object in view which they were in 
all haste to attain. 

No one spoke to her, no one noticed her in 
her desolation ; the only thing that could have 
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[LBTTY CLASPED HER HANDS ACROSS HER BROW, AND FOR A FEW SECONDS BEMAINED SILENT.] 


given poor Letty even a momentary consola- ' 


tion would have been the sight of a friendly 
face, the clasp of a friendly hand, and there 
were, of necessity, denied her. 

By-and-by, she stood on Waterloo Bridge, 
and by this time it was nine o'clock. She had 
walked many miles, without either knowing 
cr caring where she was going; and now, un- 
accustomed as she had lately been to exercise, 
she began to feel weary and footsore, and was 
glad to rest in one of the niches of the bridge. 
How dark and solemn the river looked, flow- 
ing below the arches, on its way to the sea ! 
The lights of the embankment were reflected 
with weird effect on its quiet bosom, wavering 
slightly with the motion of the tide. 

As Letty watched them there came into ker 
mind remembrances of the many who, weary 
with life, had found rest under those dark 
waters, and even as an involuntary shiver 
thrilled through her frame, she wondered why 
she should fear death when it would be such 
an easy way out of all her troubles. 

The notion gained upon her. No more 
shame, no more remorse, no more passionate 
longings for all she had lost, when the waters 
closed over her, and the tide swept her onwards 
to the sea. She was very young—she had 
sinned through innocence and ignorance— 
surely Heaven would forgive her! 

She got up with a swift, passionate move- 
ment that meant she would not allow herself 
time to think, and laid her bare hand on the 
parapet. How cold it was, and clammy with 
she night dews! 

Letty drew back with repulsion, and the 
purely physical dread that contact with the 
stone brought would not let her execute her 
awful resolve. No, she dared not brave those 
icy waters, however welcome the death they 
gave might be—she must think of come other 
way of buying oblivion. 

For the resolve to die had taken firm hold 
upon her, and she clung to it with the tenacity 
of a weak nature that cannot trust itself. 


That seeking death was in itself a crime did. 





not occur to her, dazed as she was by conflict- 
.o—* and emotions. 7 
oor Letty! Natore had never intended 

that she should be thus thrown on her own 
resources, with no one to direct, no one to 
guide her. Her impulses were good in the 
main, but she had no powers of resistance, 
er page to fall back upon in her hour of 
need. 
Like a dream, there came to her the memory 
of one day when she had been racked with the 
ro of neuralgia, and had thrown herself 

own on the couch, in the parlour at Wood- 
lowes, begging Stephen Brooks to go and 
ask the doctor to give her some medicine to 
relieve her. 

‘I've got something that will cure you,” he 
had answered, and forthwith had gone to his 
room and fetched down a bottle of some dark, 
thick mixture, which he had told her was 
laudanum. ‘I must not give you too much,” 
he added, as he measured out the drops, “or 
it will send you into a eleep from which there 
is no awakening.” 

She had drank the mixture, and it bad sent 
her into a deep, dreamless slumber, in which 
all pain had been forgotten. What an easy 
way of dying—just sleeping away one’s life ! 

Letty got up, her limbs stiff and cramped, 
and walked on over the bridge, resolved to 
enter a chemist’s shop and buy some landanum 
—she could say it was for neuralgia, and the 
statement would prevent the chemist from 
suspecting her real purpose. With the 
anodyne once in her hands the rest would be 
easy. 

, alll little distance farther on she saw the 
shop she was looking for, and entered slow 
and timidly. The assistant, who came forwar 
to serve her, was a stolid, stupid-looking 
youth, from whose sharpness she had nothing 
to fear, and on hearing her harried request 
for the landanum he proceeded to dispense it 
without remark, : 

The master of the shop was attending to 
another customer—» lady, with a tall, slim 





| prise and appearance, 


figure, and a loose knot of golden hair showirg 
beneath her bonnet. She wore a thick veil, 
but it was not thick enough to hide from 
Letty the fact that the wearer’s eyes were 
fixed in a keen scrutiny on her own face, a8 
she waited for the landanum to be given Ler. 

She turned away her eyes, and began tc 
tremble. Her nervousness was so great that 
as the assistant gave her the bottle she could 
hardly take the money from her purse with 
which to pay him. 

‘* Of course you know it is poison, and must 
be used with care,” observed the young man, 

inting to the red Jabel he had affixed to the 

tle, and Letty murmured a hasty ac- 
quiescence and hurfied from the shop, back 
to her old place on Waterloo Bridge. 

Then she lifted the bottle to her lips, and at 
one gulp swallowed its contents. 


(To be continued.) 





— — 





Tx rhetorical and poetical beauties of Scrip- 
ture are not merely incidental ; its authors 
wrote not for glory or display, not to astonieh 
and amaze their brethren, but to instruct 
them, and make them better; they wrote for 
God's glory, not their own; they wrote for the 
— vantage, not to aggrandize them- 

ves. 


Buznos Ayres, the capital of the Argentize 
Republic, is one of the largest and finest cities 
in the world. It has 400,000 people, five great 
railway trunk lines, - wae — 
way, more telephones in proportion ‘ 
tion than any — city in the world, and more 
electric lights in proportion than New York. 
or Boston. There are nine splendid theatres, 
which give Italian opera twice a week, and are 
patronised by a large eenaioeney. ‘ays wll 
one daily newspapers, metropoli 7» 
4 on furnish the news. 
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(‘How Do YoU Do, MY DEAR?” LADY ST, GEORGE FAID, ‘‘I8 THERE ANYTHING THE MATTER AT HOME ?”’] 


NOVE).ETTE.) 


ELINOR’S GOLDEN DREAM. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


SOCIETY AT RYLANDS. 


Tae suburban village of Rylands was one of 
the smallest of those which cluster around the 
outskirts of our great metropolis. It was, 
perhaps, a little more rural than most of the 
outlets of busy London, 

_ It still retained its commor and duck-pond, 
its old-fashioned church, and its parish clerk. 
Moreover, there were in its vicinity a few 
ancient houses, which had stood there in the 
days when highwaymen were flourishing. Most 
of them being well and substantially built 
Were as good as ever, and were inhabited b 
the wealthier people about Rylands, who h 
no fear of the spirits of the many dead who 
had died beneath their roofs, and liked the old- 
world gardens and their strong, high walls 
upon which to grow their poche, plums, and 
nectarines, There were plenty of new houses, 
too, at Rylands. Pretty detached cottages, 
semi-detached villas—rows and rows of them. 
The society of the village was strangely mixed. 
The Rector was a Baronet, ahd was proud, 
With that pride which apes humility, and his 
Wife and family follo in his footsteps. 

The St. Georges felt they could know anyone, 
and they knew everyone—knew them fami- 
liarly outside their own home, and inside it, 
Upon those stated occasions when all the 
parish were invited. 

P.. was a dull, and stagnant little place, 
iefly kept alive by the doings of its inhabit- 
onte, in the shape of scandal and gossip, and 
‘t was very certain that nothing could be done 
: Rylands without being known immediately, 
not sooner, at the Rectory. Whether the 
88 were told in strict confidence or no— 





confidences which were betrayed—no one 
seemed to recognise the fact there that the 
only way to preserve a secret was to keep it 
inviolate. 

Rylands stood on high ground, and claimed 
to be very healthy, so there were seldom many 
houses to be let in the locality. One, how- 
ever, there was, which from year to year was 
unlet, and unheeded. 

Arbour Glen had had no inhabitant during 
the memory of anyone in Rylands or its 
vicinity. It belonged to someone far afield, 
whose very name was not known in the parish. 
It was ocsasionally “‘done up'—very occa- 
sionally; and at these seasons boards were 
erected, stating that Arbour Glen was to let, 
and telling the public to apply for particulars 
to a firm of London solicitors—alao to the local 
house-agent, 

The local house-agent’s board was a far 
smaller one than the other—still it was there, 
inviting attention; but Arbour Glen was too 
well-known to be trusted, and no one inquired 
anything about it. It stood out of the village, 
at the foot of the hill, where a brooklet from 
the duck-pond went rippling through the 
garden, which once must have been beautiful, 
but was now a wilderness. There was not a 
flower-bed to be seen there—not a flower, 
save those which nature had planted. The 
hedges were a tangle of wild roses. The 
eglantine hung in long festoons from branch 
to branch. Hawthorn bloomed there un- 
heeded, all mixed with briony and hardy ivy. 

The banks were filled’ with yellow gorse and 
blue-bells, purple heather, night-shade, and 
rank grass. 

Forest trees overhung the old garden, and 
under them the tender-hued primroses peeped 
in spring time, and the little children crept 
through the gaps to gather them. 

Among the best families at Rylands was 
that of Colonel Challoner, of Ripplesworth— 
the place being so named from the fact that 
the tiny brooklet which fed the duck-pond, 
and went meandering through the wilderness 





at Arbour Glen, first knew life in the several 
acred grounds with which it was surrounded.‘ 

Colonel Challoner was a widower, with a son 
and daughter, and the chief friend at the 


Rectory. . 

Miss Challoner was a remarkably stylish 
girl, and a female athlete, and somewhat 
astonished the natives of Rylands. She rode, 
and drove; she played lawn-tennis, and was 
good at archery; she was constantly to be 
seen upon the Thames, “paddling her own 
canoe,” or pulling sometimes with her 
brother, sometimes alone. She did everything 
better than her brother, except the dolce far 
niente. There was not a particle of the love 
of luxurious idleness about Hermione 
Challoner. 

There were not many eligible bachelors ft 
Rylands;. but Hermione had a staunch 

irer, nevertheless. The solitary old ad- 
miral at Bellerophon House simply worshipped 
her; and he had reached the age of sixty-five, 
without once falling in love, until he met 
Hermione Challoner. ; 

The Admiral and the Colonel were also 
friends and companions; and had battles 
royal by sea and land, in wooden and steel 
walls; upon desert plains, on open ground, 
wooded ravines, and dangerous heights; and 
gallantly they won their victories for their 
queen and country! 

There was a doctor of course at Rylands, 
and equally of course he was married. — There 
was a London solicitor, who lived with his 
widowed mother and his younger brother—a 
medical student. There was also Mrs. Maurice 
Power, the authoress; living in her quiet 
retreat, to whom the creatures of her imagina- 
tion were more than the fellow-creatures 
about her. 

She was liked, and not liked. People shrank 
from her with the fear that they should prove 
subjectsfor her books—respecting her intellect, 
while they were ready to cavil at her work. 

And there was a London banker in another 
large house, and two of his clerks in Chandos- 
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terrace, where the houses were let at rents 
varying from twenty to thirty pounds a year. 

In one of these lived the village dressmaker, 
Mrs, Needle, a very superior person for her 
station in life, and there was also a retired 
draper in another. In the remaining two- 
resided the curate with his-large, little family, 
his wife an#his harmonium ; and last, thou 
not least, Mr. Hardeastle and his y 
daughter. 

There were a good many stories current con- | 
cerning Mr. Hardcastle, Once he been 


very wealthy man, now he was equally:{ ¢ 


poor one. 

There were man 
poverty had come to 
who could 


had 

an 
onan alten } 
y have told the trath—hig 

was silent. 


f 


. daughter as Everyone 
believed that he had come to grief through hiei{i@ 
weekabige 


own folly, and the public 

for once-correct. 

toe eee ne wee 
vi 

fact that he was blessed with ¢he 

Eve's daughters for his child. were 

those who rememberedMr, Hardcastle a 

= man, but troubletiad as much soured 


mas it. hadmade the blossoms of Elinor’s | 


= nature to bloom in the spare and sterile 
soil. 

Elinor had her secret joy to cheer her along” 
life’s road—those quiet chats over the: 
rails with neighbour next 
summer’sevenings. For Hdwin 
one of the banker's clerks, had ° 
and heand Elinor were lovers. Se 

Mr. Hardoastle’s consent had been asked, 
— had made no objection beyond asking, 
grimly,— 

‘“* Whether they could live on air?” 

‘* No, father,” replied the girl, softly, ‘‘ we 
cannot do that, but we can wait till Edwin is 
better off,’’ 

“Well, understand that I cannot do any- 
thing for you, Elinor,” said her father. ‘‘ The 





in. the } 





little I have dies with me; you will then have | 


to manage for yourself. If you take my advice, 
you will look out for a better match than 
young Thornhill,” 

‘* There couldn’é be.a better, father, dear,” 
she replied, with a spirituelle look, “for Hd- 


‘win is as\good as gold, and more,'he loves me | 


with all his heart!" 
‘*Well, you know your own business best, 


| 
| 


Elinor. If I had money to leave you I should | 


be justified in guiding your choice; as it is, if 
you are content, it is all right.” 

“IT am content, more ‘than content, father,” 
she answered, softly ; and the talks went.on in 
the summer evenings over the palings and 
under the old walnut tree, but seldom in Mr. 
Hardoastle’s house, for he never welcomed 
@yone who entered his doors. 

And Elinor had no wish to annoy her 
father with the presence of her lover, any 
more than she had to expose that lover to the 
annoyance of a cold reception. 

There were other also in Rylands. 
‘The editor of a newspaper, whose hair seemed 
to stand on end from his constant habit of 
running his fingers through it. Helived alone 
in a detached villa, and appeared to be turn. 
ing his eyes in the direction of Mrs. Manrice 

ower. 

There was a surgical instrament maker also, 
and a civil engineer, a stock jobber anda stook 
broker, a wholesale jeweller, a merchant: or 
two, a dissenting minister's widow, and the 
owner of one of the large London hotels; and 
all these people, with the exception of Mrs. 
Needle, moved in the society of Rylands. 

When the Challoners came to the neigh- 
bourhood, it was something so different to 
what they had been accustomed in 
towns, where they had been quartered, or the 
country houses at which they had stayed with 
their friends, that they were fairly astonished. 
They had come to Rylands to be near the St. 
Georges; the Baronet and the Colonel i 
been college friends, and having kept up 
their goodwill to each other, afar as well.as 
a@near, 





Neither Hermione nor her father were 
proud, but they were consciousef their defined 
position in . The litsle_people in the 
j i where he had seryedwould no more 
erate of callin 8 Colonel than 
‘he would have done of y ‘them. Still, 
whe wt Gasens millingly’ et tee feel- 
‘ings of anyone, an e calls 
must be returned, , 


‘*Hermione,” said the Colonel, pont ae. castle—very bad. Onee 


fall of cards, ‘“‘ we must dour 
. if think 


‘}-ab their 
moody, taciturn sort of on ‘them, 
Che 
sweetest of }) 


“Eximor,” said Mr, Hardcastle, one 
at breakfast, ‘I cannot afford to pay the rent 
even of this poor house any longer.” 

“Oh! papa, it is only twenty pounds a 
year!” she answered with an anxious look. 

‘*T should have said that once,” he replied 
impatiently, ‘‘ but now I recognize the fact of 
ee cy twenty pounds. We must leave 
Ry ” 

Elinor Hardeastle turned pale. Leavin 
Rylands meant leaving Edwin Thornhill, a 
leaving Edwin Thoruhill meant bitter sorrow. 

. “Do think you could live cheaper'else- 
where, er ?”’ she inquired at length. 

“ Yes! at the wor ,” he answered, 
grimly ; ‘‘and it is there I shall ere long have 


to:go. 
©On pepe, replied the girl with feeling, 
placing her upon his. “I will try and get 


some work to do, and sere at aml 
“Work! you have not brought up to 
it, child! You couldn't earn. sixpence |!” 

«1 can try, at any rate,” she replied, bravely. 
*¢ Miss Challoner is so good and sensible, I will 
ask her what I am fitted for.” 

** Miss Challoner! Not she ; she’s'a strong- 
minded, knock-you-down sort of woman. You 
might as will inquire of the church steeple 
oh gee y you are likely to get from 


“That is not my idea of Miss Challoner,” 
she said, loyally. ‘She is as true as steel.” 
‘‘Imever heard of her speaking'a pleasant 
retorted 


up sharply. ‘ What 
do you know of her?” he asked. “TI think 
we were the only people in the parish who did 
not rush at them when theycame. I was just 
as good as they are once—but—— ”’ 

“Never mind that, father; I met Miss 
Challoner at the Rectory, and she was very 
kind to me, and ‘she often makes me go home 


with her when we meet; Iam very fond of 


her, father, and I think she is of me.” 
“ Every one to their taste,” he said; and, 
rising, he leftthe room and the house, and walk- 


ing across the common, he went up the village 

’s office, and gave his 

notice to quit Chandos-terrace. Every one in 

Rylands liked and pitied Miss ——— 
agent 

he could help her without giving offence to 


street to the 


the stood @ moment, wond 


eS 


——— 
————— 


her touchy father, who highly objected tg 
his poverty being known. 

“I'm sorry you're going to give it up, sir,” 
said the man, with pretended innocence, «] 
suppose it’s not large enough for you, and | 
haven't a better;one upon my books just nov, 
Such air!—-the purest inmthe.county. When 


ds they don'$care 
PEt ke howe agen, Mir Han 
ithe way here; no living wiirieeds ree 





Pert a bit of 167" the other, “Bgo. 
‘it is ha is all,and men of 


Lol ~~ 3 ger i on the 

&. “Kf it were in order 

; pa bijou—stables, three 
of land, servatory.” 


“ With no glass in it! “Will they mond that 
for me and the broken windows?” ; 

“The laiter, certainly, and I’il see about 
the other. It must be made habitable for you, 
of course.” 

‘“‘ Thanks ! Well, the matter is settled then ; 
but there’s no need to mention the terms 
upon which I take it, to the people here. It 
will do the place more good if they think I 

y rent for it.” 

“All right, Mr. Hardcastle,” returned the 
house-agent, with a grin. “‘ You're a man of 
business, sir, and no mistake. I will sot 
mention the terms.” 

“ Very well | I'll go in at the quarter,” and 
with a nod, Mr. Hardcastle left the office and 
turned his face homewards. 

The house-agent kept his word to the letter, 
but not in the spirit; and before many hours 
were over, the people of Rylands all knew that 
the Hardcastles were in some trouble, 
obliged to give up their little home, and were 
going into the haunted house on the mot 
moderate terms / 

Elinor went up to Ripplesworth, and was 
receiyed with much kindness by Hermione, 
who had the sense to see in her something 

much ‘above the usual class of girls in 
Rylands ; and to recognise in her, despite 
her poverty and mended clothes, a lady of & 
refined mind and gentle nature. : 

Hermione had decidedly “taken to” Elinor 
Hardcastle, She stooped and kissed her 0 
her entrance (and Hermione was nota ‘ 
ing woman at all), holding both her handsan 
looking into her ‘sad, young face. — H 

They formed a very pretty picture; tid 
mione tall and stately, with her splend 
figure and fine dark face, with its are 
and olive tints, and we 4 ap dark vl co 
in a queenly fashion of her own on 4 
and shapely head, her brown eyes, with theit 
deep-fringed lashes, looking down with 
terest upon the slender gir] before her. 

Her lips parted with a kindly smile. ah 
Elinor, gentle and timid-looking, yet wim 
power, and will, and endurance, in the 
sweet face, which yet told ite tale of sadness, 

i joy too ; 
hair drawn slightly back from 
white brow, the earnest grey eyes, 
sensitive nore and mouth! 
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« Well Elinor! ” said Hermione, “ what is 
the matter, my child ? There is an unusual 
quiver about my little friend’s lips to-day, 
which bespeaks trouble. Can I help you, small 
2 
ae told me to come to you, Miss 
Challoner, if .I ever needed help, and 
I have come. Yes! I am introuble, We 
must give Up our home, small as it is, un- 
lesa I can any work. Do you think you 
could téi me how to obtain somequickly? I 
do not wish De annoy paps with publicity if it 
be avoided. 

ow Come and sit down,” said Hermione, 
thonghtfally, and drew her beside ber upon 


the sofa, still retaining her hand. ‘‘ You can 
int, cannot you ?.” 

« Yes, flowera, and landscapes, and sea- 
ieces. I.cannot manage figures,’ 


“ We don’t want figures just now. Can you 
illustrate an album for me fora wedding pre- 
sent? Orange-blozsoms on the first page, and 
my friend's mame? I will give you five pounds 
for it, and you shall have it in advance if you 
like. I know you will make the book as pretty 
aa you can!” f 


“1 will, indeed,” the girl, with 
glowing mae. ** Qh! Miss Challoner; ‘how 
ouare! ” 


“ 1 wish I could own the soft impeach- 
ment,” laughed Hermione, “ but I have one 
condition to exact, and that is a promise of 
seorecy. I would rather you didn’t even let 
your father know the book isfor me. Lethim 
aa for some shop, if you 


“I did tell him I was-coming to you.” 

“Did you? And whatdid he say!” 

Elinor wad painfully truthful, and she 
blushed, and made no reply. 

“I gee,” returned Hermione, ‘+ he did not 
approve of your-counsellor.”’ 

“Oh! it wasnotthat, dear Miss Challoner. 
I don’t thinkhe believed that you could be 
interested in me—that was all.’” 

“Not interested in ‘you! Who-could help 
being so, small Elinor? And how is Mr. 
Thorchill? That young man ought to be 
truly happy.” , 

“ [think he is,” she answered shyly, “bat, 
he would not be if we had to go away.’ 

“If you had to do so, yeu mean, child! I 
don't suppose he would grieve much at the 
loss of Mr, Hardcastle.” 

“Oh! please don’t say that, Miss Cial. 
loner,” pleaded Elinor. “Papa means to be 
kind to Edwin, only trouble has made him 
very reserved.” 

“You'rea loyal child! Mr. Thornhill is a 
lucky fellow." 

“You cannot think how good heis !” said the 
girl, earnestly. 

“Yes! I can—he looks honest. What do 
you say 7 bringing him to dine with us to- 
morrow ” 


“Would Colonel Challoner like it?” in- 
quired Elinor timidly. 

“He likes you, little one, and he will like 
Mr. Thornhill for your sake, I am sure.” 

“T should enjoy it so much! Edwin and I 
have never had a meal together.” 

“Poor wee woman!” returned the other 
slmost wistfully, and those who believed 
Hermione’s nature to be a hard one should 

ve seea her face at that moment. 

As Elincr walked home with a lightened 

a t she met Lady St. George. 

How do you do, my dear ?"’ she said, not 
takindly. “Is anything the matter at home ?”’ 
J The matter ?” eohoed Blinor, hesitatingly. 

I hope not. What have you heard to 
make you think anything is wrong?” 
hap teling altogether willing to talk of 

her's affairs, and yet disliking the i 


able, 
Miss Challoner. 


wig ly that you are going to move, my dear, 


must mean one of two things—either 


that we must congratulate you upon a beiter 
income, or condole with you upon the change.”’ 

‘‘I did not know that my father had spoken 
to anyone of his thought of. leaving our little 
home,”’ answered Elinor, candidly; “ but I 
hope we shall not, after all, be obliged to do 
so. I think I shall beable to help father to 
remain where he is! ” 

“ But, my dear girl, it is settled already |,” 

“ What! that we are going away?” asked 
Elinor, with wide open eyes, 

“That you are to move immediately.” 

‘*Oh! I think there must be some mistake,” 
she faltered, phinking -af the happy talks in 
the garden with her lover, and what her life 
would be without them. 

‘Impossible! I heard it from Mr. Letsum, 
the agent, and he has concluded matters with 
Mr. Hareastle,”’ 

Elinor turned very pale, 

‘“‘ Father said something to me this morning 
about it, but Ihad no idea he had decided,’’ 
she answered, all the bri dying ont of 
her sweet face. ‘“ But if: he has done so, it is 
my duty to make the best of it.’’ 

“OF course it is, my dear; and, after all, 
why.should you mind? The. house has not 
been inhabited for many years, but that 
proves nothing. There is something in the 
old saying, ‘Givea dog a bad name and hang 
him” and it can be applied with equaltruth 
to. a house, of course; and.as Sir Randall told 
me just now you'll be more troubled with rats 
than ghosts, yon may be sure. The only thing 
to-be ascertained is, whether it is in a sanitary 
condition, and Mr. Letsum must be kept up 
to.the mark in that. It is a good thing for 
the landlord to get it let at any price, 
it’s very odd the family have taken s0 little 
interest ia the old place, for even rich.people 
generally like to secure all they can. I am 
glad:you are not going ont of neighbour- 
hood,.my-dear, for you're-a- favourite with us 
all; bat. I’m afraid you'll not be .as comfort- 
able in that tumble-down old place as you are 
in. your little home at Chandos-terrace. We 
thought, perhaps, you were going to be married, 
and.that you and Mr. Thoraohill had decided 
to liye with your father sooner than leave him 
alone. Is that so, ms | dear?” 

Elinor Hardcastle looked at the voluble lady 
in astonishment. 

‘‘T haven't an idea what you mean,” she 
said, breathlessly. ‘‘ Where are we going, 
Lady. St. George ?”’ 

‘‘Dear me! Has Me. Hardcastle not con. 
sulted you? Well, I really think he ought to 
have done so; for, though of course, J don’t 
believe in superstitious nonsense, still some 

"8 nerves are not as strong as mine. I 
pe you are uot timid, Miss Hardcastle?” 

‘* Not very, thank you!” 

“ Taat is fortunate; but, my dear child, you 
need not trouble yourself about the old legends 
connected with ArbourGlen. They will collect 
like cobwebs in a disused house.” 

‘‘But what have we to do with Arbour 
Glen.?” asked Elinor. 

‘Why, your father has taken it for three 
years, and you'll have to go and live there, 
that is all. I hope you don’t mind very 
much?" 

‘*‘ Mind—oh, no!’ answered Elinor, her face 
clearing of its clouds. “I would rather father 
had remainod in Chandos-terrace, but I am 
so—so glad we are not going to leave Rylands,” 
and a slight flush lit up her pale cheeks. 

‘‘That’s very natural, under the circum- 
stances,’ returned Lady St. George, prt 
humouredly ; ‘and how is Mr, Thornhill ?” 

“ Qh! very well, thank you, and he is to go 
with me to dine at Colonel Challoner’s sh q 
and.it will be such a pleasure!” she added, 
with a bright face. 

‘ Indeed |” answered the Rector's wife, with 
a surprised look, for it was the rule of their 
family to invite ‘the parish’ on stated occa- 
sions to ‘lawn tennis,’ tea, &o., while their 
own nal friends only were received at 
their di -table, ‘‘ Well, Lhope you will be 
comfortsbleat Arbour Glen,and mind you don’t 





believe any of the tales you hear concerning it. 


My girls say they wouldn’t live there for all 
the world; but that’s absurd, and whatever 
did happen there must be sixty or seventy 
years ago, or, perhaps, more; and, personally, 
Lam convinced J shouldn’t mind a bit. But, 
dear me, there’s our luncheon-bell, and Sir 
Randall strongly objects to lack of punctuality. 
Well, I shall say it was all your fault for keep- 
ing me talking so long about that weird, old 
place, Miss Hardcastle. Good-bye, my dear, 
and I hope you'll be happy there; but I can’t 
think however you'll get it into order. It’s a 
wilderness |!” 

And the Lady St. George bustled away to 
make her apologies to the Baronet for being 
so late, and to talk over the affairs of the 
parish at the dinner-table, regardless of the 
presence of the servants, and Mr. Hardcastle’s 
astonishing move, among other subjects. 





CHAPTER III. 
GOSSIP, 


‘‘L cannot make it out,’’ acknowledged the 
voluble Lady St. George. “I met Elinor 
Hardcastle just now, and there’s no doubt she 
knew nothing whatever of the change of 
houses, and she looked quite frightened when 
I told her about it. That father of hers is a 
wretch! He never consults her about any- 
thing, and Mrs. Mildmay says he brought 
himself to ruin on the turf, and broke his 
wife’s. heart; and she ought to know, as 
years ago he banked with Mr. Mildmay, and a 
good account it was then; and now he has 


and | scarcely @ ponny to bless himself with. It’s 


a good thing the girl’s engaged, for if any- 
thing happened to her father she would be 
left without a sixpence. And Mrs, Midmay 
says young Thornhill is liked in the bank; 
bat of course it will be years before he can 
expect to get enough to marry upon; and they 
make it a rule not to permit matrimony 
among the clerks whose incomes do not reach 


| some given standard,” 


‘‘ And a very good rule too! A needy man, 
with a large family to keep, might be tempted 
to be dishonest,” said the Baronet. 

**No wonder poor Miss Hardcastle looks so 
meek and sad if she has sacha di ble 
wicked old father, and a lover who can’t wed 
her;" said Maud St. George, compassionately, 
admiration for Herbert Challoner rendering 
her hears soft. 

* Well, she looked upset enough this morn- 
ing,” continued Lady St. George. 

“tI should think she did,” cried Alice, “if 
she has to go and live at Arbour Glen. Why, 
it makes me shiver even to walk through the 
garden; and one day, when Maud dared me to 
go.into the house, I tried to do so; but gracious ! 
what fearful noises I heard, and it was gettin; 
dark, and I never ceased to ran until I reach 
our own gate. I can't think what the noise 
could have been, unless it was the miser’s 
ghost, or the wretched youth who perished in 
trying to steal his wealth from him—his 
nephew, was it not?” 

‘* Nonsense, Alice | Don't let me hear you, as 
the Rector's daughter, repeat such absurd old 
tales!'’ said her father, with annoyance. ‘I 
don’t suppose there’s a word of truth in the 
whole affair, and not only might you alarm 
Miss Hardcastle, bat the gentleman who owns 
the property now is a partner of Mr. Mild. 
may’s. He has lately inherited it from an 
ancieat maiden aunt, who once had been en- 
gaged to old Mr, Miles, who you call the miser. 
He lefé her all that he possessed; but the poor 
lady, although she lived to be.a hundred years 
old, felt the whole affair so kesnly that she 
would never go near the place where the man 
she had loved had met. his death.” 

‘No wonder!’ remarked Maud; ‘it’s an 
awfally sad story, papa. and I agree with Alice. 
I shouldn’t like to live there!” 

‘Beggars mustn't be choosers,” said Lady 
St. George. ‘I’m sorry for Elinor, but Mr. 
Hardcastle deserves all he may suffer, Mrs. 





Mildmay says——’’ 
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“But, my dear, Mre. Mildmay may have 
been misinformed; stories get about se 
strangely,” answered the Rector, with a 
warning look at his better-half, and a glance 
towards the cervants, who were too obviously 
listening. 

‘«* And what is the name of the present owner 
of Arbour Glen, papa?” inquired Maud. “I 
don’t think I ever heard it.” 

“What! Not heard of the firm of London 
bankers—Fitzmaurice and Mildmay?” said 
Lady St. George, incrudulously. 

** Oh! of course I have, but I had forgotten, 
and our dear old Admiral is related to them. 
I remember all about it now, you see!” 

‘‘ Yes! Mrs. Fitzmaurice’ is Admiral Long- 
more’s sister, and her son Douglas is a tre- 
oe sme = ee _ sailor, and 

e say ill i it is property.” 

‘If he doesn’t marry,” remarked Sir Ran- 
dall, sagely. 

“Marry!” laughed Alice; “why, papa, 
who do you think would have him?” 

Bat the Rector did not reply, merely clear- 
wy, b= throat in a warning fashion. 

y St. George, however, was not easy to 
silence. 

‘* It strikes me he need not look far,” she 
put in, meaningly; ‘‘ and some girls like old 
— you know, especially when they resemble 

erm 9s 

“My dear,” interru Sir Randall, eud- 
denly, ‘‘do you remember that this is the day 
for the working party for the Zam Ram mis- 
sion? The reports are strangely interesting 
of —. = — ee there.” 

+. George ed up in surprise. 

** Of course I remember it,” she replied, 
and was perfectly aware that the Zam Ram 
mission had been only used to stop her con- 
versational powers. 

“ Well, J shall not stay for it, mother,” said 
Mand. ‘I am going on the river with Her- 
pep yee 

“I suppose Hermione is going also?” re- 
marked her father, looking up suddenly. 

“Oh, I suppose so!" answered Maud, get- 
ting very red, for the engagement had been 

€ quite irrespective of Hermione’s move- 
ments, and was one of many of the same 
class arranged between these two, who were 
in the stage of courtship where the third 
element is far from acceptable. 

** I don’t think I shall be in, either, mother. 
I shall call on Elinor Hardcastle, and see if I 
can ferret out what has happened there. I 
can’t understand their going to that dreadful 
old haunted house.” 

‘Haunted! Pshaw!”’’ cried the Rector. 

“ But I heard dreadfal noises there, papa.” 

“Owls, my dear, nothing more; take my 

word for it.’’ 
_ “You always say every inexplicable sound 
is caused by owls or rats! '’ laughed Alice, “I 
should think it would take a good deal to 
scare you, papa, if you are really as disbeliev- 
ing as you pretend to be; but come now, I'll 
go down with you to Arbour Glen after dark, 
if you’re game, and I won’t run away if I can 
help it.” 

‘Don’t use slang, Alice, my dear! Fancy 
® parson and his daughter ghost hunting! 
Why, it would be all over the parish, and a 
nice tale would be made out of it. It would 
por to the Bishop before the week is 
out!” 

“I don’t believe you are game, dad!” 
laughed irreverent Alice. Tn ask the 
Admiral to go with me. By.the-bye, why does 
he not have this delightful nephew of his 
down here? It’s hard he doesn’t, for there’s 
not an eligible young fellow in the place now 
Maude has laid siege to Herbert Challoner.” 

‘* Alice!” said Maude, with flushed cheeks, 
“how can you say such things? You really 
are an awful girl.” 

The Rector looked keenly at his two daugh- 
ters, and mentally decided to speak to his 
wife concerning the young man in question 
upon the first tener 

And perhaps Maud understood the paternal 

noe, for she slipped away as scon as she 





raw a chance of escaping, and met Herbert 
at their usual trysting place, in a silent 
mood. 

“What is wrong with you 7 
Mandie?”’ he asked, passing his hand fami- 
liarly through her arm, as they walked across 
the green fields side by side. ‘‘I never knew 
you so quiet, dear girl !”’ 

“Perhaps not. I was thinking, Bertie, 
that this may be our last afternoon together, 
and we have had so many pleasant hours 
on the Thames that I don’t like the pros- 


* Our last afternoon!’’ he repeated, stand- 
ing atill to regard her the more intently. 
* i do you mean? Why should it be, I 
should like to know?” 

Manud’s colour deepened. 

“% a like to tell you,”’ she admitted. 

“ Not me, when we are such chums!” 
he asked in astonishment. ‘Why, Maudie, I 
didn’t think you had any secrets from me!” 
he added, chfully. “I thought = 
wouldn’t mind telling me anything. ou 
must confess, now, dear, what this is all about. 
I cannot have you turn rebel.” 

“IT don’t 
raising ® very pretty pair of blue eyes to his 
dark ones. ; 

“« Well, then, the truth, child!" he begged. 

‘“‘ The truth is this. That stupid Alice began 
to chaff me at luncheon time, and dad: at 
once instituted particular inquiries as to 
whether Hermione was going on the river 
with us this afternoon; and when he once 
begins to wake up he becomes very wide 
awake; and I believeI shall not be allowed 
to go with you any more—and that is why I 
say it will be our last afternoon together, 
Bertie!” she ended, with an ominous little 
tremble in her voice. 

“T'll be hanged if it shalJ,” he said, de- 
fiantly. ‘I’m not going to give 
Mandie, for all the rectors in England. 

“But I must my father, Herbert!” 

“ Not a Bit of it, . Look here, darling! 
We have loved one another a long time, and 
we'll tell your pater eo, and let him make the 
best of it. I don’t see why he should mind 
our being engaged, dearést. Our fathers have 
been friends of long standing, and I'll tell 
mine to go and talk to yours this very 
evening. You don’t think he will object—do 
you, Maudie?” j 

“I don’t see how he can,” she answered, 
with a contented smile; ‘but you see, 
Herbert, he doesn’t know there is anything 
serious between us at present, and he highly 
disapproves of flirtations.”’ 

“ 80 do I, Mand!” he retorted, with gravity. 
“And we'll promise not to do it, won't we? 
It has been ever so much jollier keeping our 
love to ourselves, but I’m not going to have 
restrictions placed upon our intercourse ; 80 
we must e’en make up our minds to be the 
subject of a nine days’ wonder at Rylands, and 
tell everyone that you are to be my wife.” 

“I don’s remember that you ever asked 
me,’’ she replied, with a shy look. 

“* And you said you didn’t want to rebel!” 
he laughed, ‘“ Why, you're ripe for it. Now, 
look here, Mandie, you knew, without my 
saying it in so many words; deny it if you 
can.” 


‘* You see, Bertie, that sort of understand. 
ing might be satisfactory to me, but I doubt 
if it would be convincing to papa.” 

‘* Well, we'll convince even him that we 
are in earnest, darling! Maud, my own dear 
girl, will you give yourself to me?” he asked, 
taking possession of one of her hands, and 
smiling down upon her with love’s confidence. 

‘If I’m your own, old boy, you’ve taken 
possession already, and—and Bertie, J shall 
not dispute your right.” 

‘ That’s well, love. Now I’ve done it form- 
ally, eh! dear, just to satisfy the parental 
de ent; but I don’t think we could 
understand each other better than we did 
before. Now we are that offered to-be-stared- 
at article of commerce, ‘an engaged couple,’ 
and I think we had better get out of the 


to be a rebel,” she. answered, | criti 


ee ee by being married} 
¢ ceremony over, no one will trouble them. 
selves any more about us.” 
will Hermione and the Colon 
oe. with a happy look. 
speak ly & word, but 
Perhaps, which means a 
J wring my hand 
oumlir i ¢ camaraderie, and will rejoicg 
h in our happiness, and make you g 
rattling, good sister. As to my father he wil 
receive you asa courtier might do, and tel} 
you how glad he is, in his own highly-polishea 
old man!—and then he'll go off 
the Rectory, and talk settlements to Sir 
Poor old chap! he'll have to stump 
up; but I'll tell what it is, little one; | 
must give up an idle life, and not come down 
too hard upon him. And he must look 
some of his influential friends, and get mes 
good appointment.” 
“Iam glad to hear you say that, Bertie,” 
answered Maud, “for papa is always down 
upon anyone who does not go in for real hard 


‘And has honoured me with his adverse 
icism, I see,” laughed Herbert Challoner, 

“ Not quite that,” said Maud, joining in his 
ed ; “but he often says it’s a pity you're 


‘* Well, here we are at the dear old river, 
and oe this last afternoon thoroughly 
before ni disagreeables in; and 
if wes: neusb—ane T doa look mal 
it as a treat, I can tell you—I’ll forget the 
need to do it, for this one day at least. The 
boat is ready, Maudie, and we have only to 
jump in and be happy.” 


da he took the girl by the hand, and as. 

sisted her into the little craft, when an ejact- 

lation escaped his li 

covered the burly 
3 


looking up, he dis- 
of Sir Randall St. 
— yon the boat-house, and 
was aware that his keen grey eyes were 
watching them. 

‘* Oh, dear !—and now we shall not be al. 
lowed to go!” said Maud, with an impatient 
sigh. ‘ t are you about, Bertie?” she 
contined, as thas young man sprang quickly 
into the boat, and pushed off from the shore. 
“ Are you not going to speak to papa? He'll ' 
be awfully angry ; and surely it would be very 
rude not to do so?” 

** Not at all; darling; I’m not going to be 
baulked of our afternoon—not if I know it. 
I'll be most polite. I'll pull right past your 
father, and take off my cap to him.” 

“ He'll call us to come on shore.” , 

“We shan’t hear him if he does ; the wind 
is dead against him. It’s one thing to fill » 
church and another to shout against a high 
wind. I tell you we shan’t hear one word.” 

And 0, in fact, it seemed, for Sir Randall 
called repentecly, and bade them push back 
to land; but waters the adverse wind cat- 
ried away every , for the young people 
only smiled, and nodded, and gaily waved 
both cap and hands to the decidedly irate 

tleman, and swept swiftly down the 
stream out of reach of his words and his 
anger. ¥ 

“T’ll have an end of that nonsense!” be 
growled, as he walked straight off to Ripples 
worth; but, fortunately for all concerned, 
Colonel Challoner was not at home. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LEGEND OF ARROUR GLEN. 

i her 

Atice Sr. Gzoraz ran upstairs to <= om 
another word as to where she er 

and started off to fulfil her threat ° 

gu Elinor Hardcastle, with the de 
ination not only to learn all she could s° 
to the reason for their change of residenc®, 
but to tell Elinor the legend of Arbour Glk ; 
prem was the kind that 

to do, although prebably a wiser head W 

have doubted the wisdom of the proceediné: 
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Elinor was at home. 

She hadseen her father at their early dinner, 
and he had informed her of his intention to 
move, in the most royal manner, in no way 
asking her opinion, or ascertaining her wishes, 
and she had accepted the verdict meekly, as 
sho always did her father’s orders on all points, 
peing strong in her opinions of her duty to- 
wards him as a daughter. 

She was sitting alone, wondering at his 
choice of a new abode, when the Rector's 
younger daughter was announced. 

“You poor child!” she oried, effasively, 
shaking both her hands, ‘“‘I ran over to con- 
dole with you the moment I heard it!” 

“ Upon what ?” asked Elinor, in surprice. 

“ What ! Don't pretend not to know, Miss 
Hardcastle. Everybody in the parish will be 
sorry for you; and it is most inconsiderate of 
your father, expecting you to live in such a 
house as Arbour Glen.” 

“ It looks @ little desolate at present, I must 
confess,’’ answered Elinor, gravely, “‘but it 
could be waren really sonnel ef 

“ Oh, yes ! if peo ve plenty of money 
on can turn & ~ and into a garden of 
Eden.” 

“ We have not plenty of money ; but we must 
try and reduce a portion of it to order, since 
papa has elected to go there. I shall endea- 
your to make a part of the house look bright, 
and we must lock up the other rooms. d 
the garden in the front I think I can keep in 
order, for ’m fond-of gardening; and, pei- 
haps Mr. Thornhill will help me in the even- 
ings,” she added with a blush. 

“T should not think he will like your going 
there at all,” said Alice. 

“He would much rather I was at Arbour 
Glen than away from Rylands, I am sure; 
talked of leaving the place alto- 


“ Why ?” inquired the Rector’s daughter. 

“My father seldom gives his reasohs, even 
to me, Miss St. George,” replied Elinor, with 
quiet dignity, ‘and I am satisfied to fellow 
out his wishes without question.” 

“ And you think if you are satisfied I ought 
to be?” laughed Alice. ‘ Well, perhaps you 
are right ; but I suppose [ am inquisitive, for I 
really should like to know all about it. Ry- 
lands must be blamed for it, you see. There's 
80 little going on to interest one that I am 
obliged to amuse myself with the affairs of 
my neighbours. ud has Herbert Chal- 
loner, and I have no one, and I don’t find it 
very lively.” 

“Don’t you? J'm never dull.” 

“I dare saynot; you muet have plenty to 
4o, with only that little girl to help you ; and, 
besides, you have Mr. Thornhill, you know.” 

“Yes!” answered Elinor, with a bright 
look, “ and he is so good to me!” 

“ Well, itis fortunate he is; you need some 
one to take care of you. And now, about 
Arbour Glen. Do you really mean to tell me 
that you don’t mind going there? If so, you 
must be very plucky ?” 

“ Plucky, in what way ?”’ 

“Why,my dear girl,it is haunted ! And that’s 
the reason no one will take it ; at least, I must 
andy *. the past tense now. Why no one wou/d 

it.” 

“ Haunted !” cried Elinor, merrily. ‘* What 
With, Mies St.George?” : 

“Ghosts, veritable ghosts, they say,” 
‘nswered the girl, growing paler,with a scared 
look in her eyes. ‘ And it’s of no use to say 
it isn't ; for, really, I heard dreadful noises 
m— evening. I did, indeed, and I told 


And what did he say ?”” 
rm ol he was obligad to, of course, that 
n i 
that he ee couldn’t admit 
..,_ Nor can I,” returned Elinor Hardcastle ; 
aaa I really do not quite. know what you 
ry by fe word,” 

, , Not know ! Why, a spirit who cannot rest 
it his grave, because he or she done some 


They are ghosts—and must it not be awful to 
meet one?” said Alice, with a shiver. 

“No, I don’t think £0,” answered Elinor, 
with asmile. “ I don’t believe in them my- 
sel .I feel sure that when we leave this world 
of sorrow we do not take our troubles with 
us; that Heaven would not permit them to 
distuxb our needed rest. And even if what 
you say were true, the poor things could noé 
harm us—they are not material.’ 

“ No! that is just it. I wouldn’t-mind them 
if they were. I am not afraid of human 
beings.”’ 

‘*I don’t see why we should be afraid of 
anything. We are in Heaven’s hands, and 
we shall be taken care of.” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Alice, ‘of course; but 
I shouldn’é survive seeing s ghost, I’m sure.” 

Then, you must not come to Arbour Glen, 
Mies Alice, if we're infested with supernatural 
visitors.!"’ la Elinor. 

“T didn’t say infested,” answered Alice, a 
little crossly. ‘‘I did not suppose they swarmed 
like blackbeetles; and it is all very well for 
yen to make a joke of it now, but you won’t 

ike it, I’m sure. People say that two ghosts 
do appear there, and that they can be heard 
struggling together at night. You know 
the story of the murder committed there, of 
course?” 

‘‘No,” retutned Elinor Hardcastle, with a 
grave look. ‘‘ Was someone really murdered 
there? How very terrible!” 

‘*Yes. Were you not aware of it? Then 
I will tell you the story. 

“ Ages ago, I don’t ee how many years, 
a middle-aged man was in possession of Ar. 
bour Glen, and his name was Richard Miles. 

‘*‘ He had been engaged ever so long to a 
lady, some years younger than himself, and, 
although they seemed much attached to each 
other, he always put off their marriage until 
they should be richer, and lived at Arbour 
Glen in comparative poverty, and she believed 
him to be really poor, and continued to reside 
with an ancient uncle, whose wealth she was 
to inherit, and she looked forward then to be- 
coming the wife of the man she loved, never 

g that avarice, not poverty, was keep- 
ingthem apart, 

‘‘ But it appears that a scapegrace nephew 
of Mr. Miles’ got an inkling of the real state 
of the case, and insisted upon coming on 
visits to Arbour Glen, much to the annoyance 
= th. his uncle, and prying about the old 
Pe One night the solitary old servant whom 
Mr. Miles kept to wait upon him and do his 
work, who had been his nurse in babyhood, 
was aroused from her slumber by the sound 
of pistol or gan shots, followed by that of some 
fierce conflict, and was too terrified even to at- 
tempt to find out what was the matter ; nor did 
she leave her room, into which she had securely 
locked herself, until she heard the gardener at 
work outside, when she ed the window, 
and begged him to come to the house, and, going 
downstairs, admitted him, and told him her 
strange story, at which he laughed heartily, 
telling her had dreamt it all, and had had 
the nightmare. 

“* But she was so persistent that at length 
he consented to go with her to her master’s 
room. 

** The door was not locked as usual, and they 
entered together, but stood upon the threshold 


and his ne , Btone dead ; and their respec- 
tive positions told their own story. 
a bedclothes were all turned up and 


asse, had been hastily ripped open, and dis 
played @ quantity hoarded 
without doubt, the younger man had found 
and coveted, and de i 

while his uncle slept, and, having shot him, 


continue his work of robbery. 


ing, and gave his son a welcome. 


to poseess. 
“‘ He had probably crept into the bedroom | you were too 


up his waning strength, and, springing from 
the bed, flew upon the robber with the fury of 
a wild animal, and absolutely clung to the 
throat of the younger man, until he strangled 
him with a strong necktie which was about 
his throat, and bled to death himself, with his 
hands still clutching the scarf with which he 
had so effectually done the work of the hang- 
man, while his nephew died with his hands 
filled with the coveted gold he had beén unable 
to appropriate. 

‘*All Mr. Miles's property was left to the 
lady he was to have married, and the fearfal 
story broke her heart, although it had no 
power to shorten her life. She was said never 
to have smiled again, poor soul ! 

“‘ She became very rich, but her pleasure in 
riches was over ; she absolutely abhorred them, 
and so long as she was competent to manage 
her own affairs she never offered Arbour Glen 
to let ; but when her trustees found her mind 
too far gone for her to attend to business 
matters they did up the house, and tried to 
obtain a tenant for it, and from time to time 
the old place has been repaired, but no one 
would go near it. 

‘And now the poor old lady has died at 
last, and all her accumulated property has 
come to our dear old Admiral’s brother-in- 
law, Mr. Fitzmaurice, the banker, and he is 
determined to let Arbour Glen at any price, 
so I expect Mr. Hardcastle has got it upon his 
own terms. 

‘“‘ By-and-by it will all belong to the Ad- 
miral’s handsome nephew, Captain Fitz- 
maurice, of the Navy, who the old sailor seems 
to worship, and to think all the perfections of 
manhood are in him rolled together into one; 
and I am quite dying to see him, but it’s all of 
no use, 

‘Whenever I ask anything about him, I 
hear he’s the smartest officer in the Queen's 
service, and is in command of his ship in some 
outlandish station, and that there's not the 
faintest chance of our seeing him at Rylands, 
80 I must look ovt for someone else to amuse 
me; butI had thought we might get him down 


and I’ve been to several dances on board ship, 
80 I ought to know ! 

‘And now really I must run away. You 
haven't told me what you think of the legend 
of Arbour Glen, Miss Hardcastle? Horrible! 
is if not? I do hope you won't be nervous 
there!” 

“The tale is, indeed, horrible,’’ answered 
Elinor seriously, looking paler than usual; 
“but, after all, is may not be true. I hope it 
isnot. The house has a bad name, and we 
must try to live it down.” 

The parson’s daughter then went off to seek 
for other amusement, having done her best 
to scare poor little Elinor Hardcastle, who, 
as she sat over her work, told herself she 
was not frightened at all; but, nevertheless, 
shivered as she thought of the fearful scene 
said to have been enacted in the place which 
was to be her future home, and wished her 
father had not taken the old house of such evil 
report. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE ADMIRAL’S NEPHEW. 
“Farner,” said Herbert Challoner, looking 


elinging to one another in their horror, for | into the Colonel's study upon his return from 
there before them were both Richard Miles | boating, ‘‘ I want a few words with you.” 


The Colonel laid aside the book he was read- 


ao 
‘“‘ Well, my boy, what is it?” he asked. ‘‘In 


disordered, and the under mattress, or palli- | debt again—eh ? 


‘No, dad; this timeit’ssomethingelse. I'm 


gold, which, in love!” 
? 


“The deuce you are!’ returned the soldier, 


sitting bolt 4 ae to look at him. “ I thought 


zy for that sort of thing!”’ 
“‘ So did I until I met Maud St. George, and 


believi i dead, eft bi now I have come to the conclusion that I’m 
ae Hem hewr pe fe aa peg not only not too idle to take care of a wife, but 


“ But Richard Miles, loving his gold to the| that I have still energy enough to wish to try 











Wrong in life, or because, some wrong has 
been done to them, and thay een tiie 





last, and seeing his hoard in danger, summoned 


and maintain her. Father, 1 want you to do 


here, and sailors are such fun, you can’t think, - 
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two things for me; settle this little affair with 
Sir Randall, and get me something todo I 
don’t ask you to receive my little girl kindly, 
for I know you'll do that for my sake, if not 
for her own; and she’s a jolly little woman, 
and very fond of me.” 

“This is good news, Herbert!” replied-the 
Colonel, warmly grasping his son's hand. 
“If Maud has persuaded you to work, she 
has more inflaence over you than I have ever 
had, and I owe her a debt of — * She 
has made a man of you! I'll look up my 
friends, and see what can be done without 
loss of time.” 

You'll take me while I’m in the humour?” 
laughed the young fellow; *‘ but you need not 
fear, I ‘mean going’ now for Maud’s sake; 
and till I can make enough to keep house on 
you must give us a helping hand.” 

“ Two, my son, with all my heart. I have 
only you and Hermione, and you're both good 
children; and now that you have at last 
awoke to the reality that life has duties out- 
side the great playground of amusement and 
society—my only fault with you will be 
cleared away; and I shall gladly welcome 
Maud as your future wife.” 

‘* We want to get rid of the word future as 
soon as possible, dad,” laughed Herbert. “I 
knew you would be kind to Maud, and told 
her so. I left her in the drawing-room with 
Hermione, in a great state of nervous excite- 
ment. Come and speak to her, like the good 
old fellow you are, and go off to tame her 
father, for he saw us on the river this after- 
noon, and she’s rather afraid to appear at the 
Rectory till there has been some explanation. 
Sir Randall appears to be very easy-going to 
outsiders, but he looked grim enough at us to- 
day, I must confess, and it strikes me he does 
not always pose as the tame lion at home.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the Colorfel, with a 
smile, ‘‘Myold friend always hada will of 
his own, but we got on well together, and I 
don’t think he will object to his daughter 
entering my family; although, as you had 
not declared yourself, he did not like to see 
Maud out boating with you alone.’’ 

‘‘ You never talk nonsense like that, dad?” 

“J? No! I have not lived in the narrow 
groove he has done, You can hardly expect 
@ man to have enlarged ideas, when all hia 
life has been spent in such vi as 
Rylands. I believe in intercourse between 
the sexes; he does not. So we agree to differ 
on this, as on many other points; but he’s 
a good man, taking him altogether.” 

‘‘And you will see him before Maud goes 
home ?”’ 

“Yes! I'll ask her to stay and dine with 
us, and I'll ran round to the Rectory and 
have a chat with Sir Randall. Hermione 
will do her best to be kind toher. She hasa 
wonderfally good heart. She has another 
pair of lovers in tow now.” 

“Indeed! Who are they ?” 

a Little Miss Hardcastle and young Thorn. 

“Don’t know much of him,” returned 
Herbert, indifferently; ‘‘but she’s a pretty 
girl enough.” 

“ Hermione thinks a great)deal of her, and 
we're to take the young people up. My sym- 
— have been enlisted on the young 

dy’s behalf, and they are coming to dine 
with us to-morrow night; and if you are with 
us, you must help us to make them feel at 
home, and to enjoy themselves.” 

“Allright, dad. I'll live and let live, And 
now come to Mand; she’ll be all ina fidget till 
she hears from your own lips that you are 
satisfied with my choice.” 

Colonel Challoner arose, and followed his 
son into the drawing-room, where Hermione 
was standing with her arm about Maud’s 
waist, and laid her hand in that of her father 
as he approached them. 

‘Here's # very nervous little lady for you 
to comfort, dad |” she said, her beautiful dark 
eyes shining with feeling. ‘Mand wantz a 
daughter's place in your heart, father mine, 


} and I know that it is so large that there is 
room for us both, and she need have no fear.” 

‘Hermione is right, my dear!” he an- 
swered, coarteously. ‘* Make my boy happy, 
and you will always ensure a daughter's place 
in my affections; and I cannot tell you how 
glad Iam thathe has awoke to love, and a 
sense of life’s responsibilities at the same 
time ; for both of which I have to thank you. 
Iam glad you have persuaded Herbert to-be 
& butterfly no longer.” 

“Indeed, J did not persuade him,” said 
Maud, with a bright smile at her lover. 
‘*Dear Colonel Challoner, it was entirely his 
own idea that he must now work.” 


“And thank you for receiving me so 
kindly,” faltered Maud, with happy blushes, 
‘and Hermione too.” 

“And now I’m going to the Rectory to 
make your ,” said the Colonel, with a 
smile. ‘ Don’t make yourself miserable, my 
dear. Your father and I are very good friends ; 
it will all come right,” and with a kindly 
glance and a hand c' he left the room. 

“Ten't he a brick?” said his son, looking 
after him with pride. 

“ He is a dear!’’ returned Mand, and tarn- 
ing round the lovers found that Hermione 
was no less kind, for she had ‘escaped through 
the conservatory, and had left them alone; 
and = _ = she met pete: geo | 

. o!” she laughed, “what port do you 
hail from, and where are you bound?” 

** I’ve good news, my dear, very good news, 
and I’ve come to enjoy it in your pretty, cool 
drawing-room, for an hour before dinner. 
I’m quite hot over it. There’s no place in 
England as cool in summer, as your bower, 
young lady, crowded with pretty blossoms and 

it rests me as no other 
lace does, and it’s just as cosy in winter. 

‘ou have the ha; knack of always being 
in the right, Miss Hermione!” 

“Only in your kind old eyes, Admiral,” 
answered the girl brightly, looking into the 
faded orbs of the old man, which yet could 
flash in mirth or anger. ‘ But what you 
say when I tell you the coveted of 

is engaged ?”’ 


“I wish you were, my dear, to the right 
man,” laughed the sailor. 

“ Ab! there's the difficulty,” she answered, 
joining in the merriment, “and I'll tell you 
the truth. I’m hard to please,” 

“Hermione,” he said, drawing her hand 
through his arm, “if I were thirty years 

ounger I should ask you to be wife, my 
Seer} but I don’t believe in g i 
Jane and December, though you're the only 
girl in all my life who I have ever seen to my 
mind, and you see it has all come too late for 
me.’ 


She glanced up into his face, with her 
be _ eyes, and ‘nity 9 : 
- you were thirty years younger 
should most certainly accept you, you dear 
old man!” she la ; “and as it is, I 
believe all Rylands is under the n 


you have proved too shy a fish for me to land. 
What'do you think about it? Eh!” 

‘IT don’t think at all, lassie. I know that 
had you chosen to put on the’ smallest: bit of 
bait, I should have snapped at it, even at 
sixty-five!” he laughed, a little sadly. 

“ What! with your views about e and 
misshievously. 


and I reckon you’d not-care to nurse my gouty 
old timber toes all your life. All men are 
selfish ae ear, but some are worse 
than others; since I can’t have you 
myself, I want to see you in good hands 
before I die; for ——— I’m more fond of 
you than I ever to be of any one, 
and it would make me happy to see you so. 
And now for my news. I have just 
from my nephew, Douglas, and he is coming 
to Bellerophon House one day this week, 
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and it’s the best piece of news I’ve heard thi, 
long time. Next to you, Hermione, I joy, 
sommes He’s « fine fellow; as fine a fellow 
‘a9 ever and I hope you and he wij] 
be friends. I’ve told tim all about you, and 
I’ve given you every information about him, 
and if you two don’t make good going under 
such fall sail, you're &® pair of noodles, 
and I won't own ‘ 


“ Have 1?” laughed the Admiral, 
ducks swim?” 


Ee 


es 


z 
i 


A. 
5 


pid 
LF 
i 


cut both, put Bellerophon House up to 
auction, and go to sea again—for I shan't 
believe in anything on dry yr 

‘Not in me?” asked the girl, with a witch. 
ing glance. 

“Least of all in you, lass; because I did 
believe in you once. Lost faith is a worse 
disease even i fp 


than 
« Admiral,’’ said Hermione, ‘‘ I'm afraid you 
must be very ill.” 
‘* Never was better in my life: Why?” 
“You're moralising—and that’s a bad 
” 


“*T'll make’you tow me home for being such 
4 saucy little craft.’ 

i right,’’ oried Hermione, “I'll haal 
——— and throw out a grappler, and we'll 
run before the wind!” she laughed, linking 
her arm through his. “I’m not wanted here 
for the present. You never asked me why we 
couldn't go into the drawing-room ?,” . 

“NotI! I know my place too well, Miss 
Hermione. I should get drill om the quarter- 


to join | deck if I were so impertinent as. to ask quet 


_ “Do you want'to hear?” oF 
«‘ Did you never know a man who didn’t ?— 





that I am setting my cap at you, and that | ‘There has 


December ?” and Hermione looked at him! 
‘*You’re too sharp for me, young woman, 


heard| “ Thatis-over ; he sees-he has 


although we do profess that inquisitiveness ig 
| a distinct trait in the feminine character.’ 
‘You don’t deserve to be told. I never 
knew you so di 1” paid 
merrily ; ‘‘ but you have to 
** To congratulate you?” the 
“No, no; I’ve kept my eye on 
been no strange craft in 
« What are you talking about?” she asked, 
with a touch of sharpness in her tone. 
“TI meant you had a 
in tow,” he la’ 


“ You might by now'that they're not 
in my line, and if you make any more 
remerks I shall leave you to go home 
gout and all. Still, I'll accept your congr® 
tions before I go upon my brother's 4 
ment. He’s making love to pretty Mand 


” 
ies drawing room? and so I was 10 
” 


ate me.” 
Admiral. 


7 
ght. ” 


“« In the 
allowed to go in, 


“ You wouldn't sport, would-you?” 
“ Not I; you shall carry thom m7 rere 
my dear, . 
something +0 
-work for now, and weare glad.” 
“ Well! she's a ctacky- gira get such & 
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sister.” And they turned in at the gate of 
Bellerophon House, which stood open. 

“That landlabber is always leaving the 
hatchway up. Hi! you there! keep the 
hatches down, can’t you?” 


One of the gardeners stepped out of the | 


lodge and touched his oap with a smile. “A 

gentleman has just driven up ina fly, sir, and 

Lleft the gate open for thé trap to go out 
s 19 


ain. 
= Douglas! by the living Jingo!” exclaimed 
the old man, excitedly. *‘He’s swept down 
npon us like a white squall !’’ 

“I think Vil leave you to go on alone, old 
friend,” said Hermione, while her colour 
deepened, and a look of rebellion rose in the 
dark eyes. é 

“ Not a bit of it, my lass, I mean you to 
like my boy, and the sooner you meet the 
better.” 

‘‘ And I mean to dislike him,” she answered 
impatiently, with an imperious little tap of 
her well-shaped foot upon the gravel path; and 
looking up, she became aware that a some- 
what tall, well-made man, was standing in a 
side-path close by, thoroughly within ear-shot, 
witha bronzed face, and a pair of the most 
wicked blne eyes which ever won a woman’s 
heart, and that they were filled with mischief. 

“T tell you, T must go, Admiral,’’ she said, 
petulantly ; but the old man clung to her like a 
crab, and Hermione’s cheeks grew red as a 
damask rose with the absurdity of her situa- 
tio. Then the tall figure aivanced with 
native grace, and, raising his hat, Captain 
Douglas FitzMaurice accoste:\ his uncle. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








HOW SHE MARRIED. ® 


— Gt 


Ar nine o’clock of a, December evening Mrs, 
Helen Ascot sat before her bedroom fire, in 
her pongee double gown and quilted slippers, 
sipping hot beef tea from a blue china 
bowl, and shivering a little as the storm pelted 
against the window-panes. 

There was a rustle of silk, a perfume of 
roses without the half-open door. 

“Here I come, Aunt Helen!” oried a gay, 
young voice, 

“Ab, Lilian!” Mrs. Ascot turned a little, 
setting down the bowl. ‘‘ My dear,” hoarsely, 
but with animation, ‘* you look—lovely !”’ 

The young creatore came forward in her ball 
dress of white brocade, with her graceful neck 
and beautiful bare arms, roses on. her bosom, 


and Mrs, Ascot’s emerald clasps upon her | 


shoulders, 

“Like some old Venetian portrait. I did 
Lot suppose you would look quite so charming. 
Itis a shame that I cannot go with you to 


our first » gai "3 - f 
y ball,” said Mrs. Ascot; and to her | & young heiress was going to make her very 


self she added. “To think that 
little girl should be such a beauty |” 
Lilian turned slowly for inspection, with her 
graceful form, her dark eyes, her red-gold 
hair, and dazzling skin. 
“Yes, auntie, it isa shame that you can’t 
0 with me,” she said, but her tone was 
absent-minded; her thoughts were on her 
retty self, on the stiff, rich folds of her white 
de, on the high-heeled slippers,and the 
wae gloves. 
‘However,” resumed Mrs. Ascot, “ Mrs. 
Vere will make a lovely chaperon for you, and 
Jasper’s is the very place..for you to 
make your first appeararce. The best people 
wire set will be there. Every arrangement 
: be elegant, Arthur and his wife will see 
rat ha some, of course, And I don’t doubt 
* you will makg a& conquest. during the 


evening,’ 
“Dear me,” said the young girl, “ 
me, g girl, “after all, 
Thate dressed up like this for show, and 
lateal seen of men, and 
“Th Y, according to their lordly fancies,” 
Ore are about the facts, my dear. That 


r Tom's 


out or }. 





is the way things come about. It is quite a 

serious matter to you, whether next year 

you are presiding over a nice home as some 
good man’s wife, or earning your living teach- 
| ing & Board school.” 

‘*T appreciate the fact, auntie. Yet, some- 
how, 1 feel as if I should be just. perverse 
enough to fall in love with the wrong man, 
or to offend the right one, or something like 
that, I have a foreboding that I am des- 
tined not to make the sort of match you are 
planning for me.” 

The door-bell rang. The Veres had come. 

“T am glad you look so nice!’’ said Mrs. 
Ascot. ‘Pat on all your wraps, and enjoy 
yourself all you can.” 

The young girl kissed her aunt's cheek 
lightly. 

‘* Oh, I know it will be immense fan!” she 
said, with her white cloak and boa flung over 
her arm, as she ran down the stairs. 

Mrs, Ascot heard the door close presently, 
and the carriage roll away through the 
storm, 

‘*‘ Poor Tom!” she cried, with her pale cheek 
resting on her hand. “I am gladIcan do: 
something for his daughter.” j 

Mrs. Ascot was a widow-of-the-world. She 
had a good income, and but one child, a son, 
who was married. Sho was 
indulgent, but not selfish. Nevertheless, her 
friends had been somewhat surprised to find 
that she had assumed the expense and 
responsibility of bringing into society her 
niece, an unknown and penniless young girl. 

Mrs. Ascot, continuing to sip her beef tea, 
reflected, in her luxurious chair, before her 
glowing tire, upon the past. 

Twenty years ago her brother Tom, her 
idolised, handsome, headstrong brother, had 
ruined his social prospects by a mad sort of 
love.match. Everybody disapproved; and, 
mortified by this new and surprising treat- 
ment of his conduct, Tom Storms buried him- 
self, his imprudence and his prospects, in the 
wilds of Australia. 

He wrote briefly to his only sister when his 
little girl was born ; and Mrs. Ascot, just then 
in the strife of holding her own in the bril- 
liant world she belonged to, sent, nevertheless 
a kindly letter and a cheque fora ‘‘ christenin 
gift from Aunt Helen.” 

A few years passed, then one day there 
came to Mrs. Ascot, in Paris, an inky, scrappy 
newspaper, which announced the death of 
Toms wife. She wrote to him then again, 
also. There was no response: Poor Tom! he 
had gone downhill. He lacked something 
necessary to success; but he didn’t lack pride. 
He kept hia misfortunes and disappointments 
to himself. Took them out of the world with 
him at last. 

The news of his death came to Mrs. Ascot 
on @ dreary March morning as she sat at her 
writing-desk, with her account-book before 
her, realising that her Arthur’s marriage with 


well o: 

She could afford.a continental trip now, and 
she was contemplating a speedy start, when the 
post brought her a letter with a black seal, con- 
taining a brief description of her brother's 
sickness and death. 

‘** Towards the last,” said the writer, ‘‘ Tom 
spoke about his little girl. He said there was 
no one in particular to look after her, and 

_maybe you would like to know.” 

Mrs. Ascot knew before she finished the brief 
letter that she must give up her continental 
trip; that she must practise other self-denials ; 
that for atime, at least, she must extend her 
aid. to her unprosperous brother's unknown 
daughter. 

She looked back through some old. memor- 
anda while still sitting at her desk. It was 
nineteen years since Tom’s little girl was born. 


offering her # home, and enclosing money for 
the long journey. 

* Daring the year that I hope to have you 
with me,” she concluded, ‘‘ I shall endeavour 
to put you in the way of afterwards helping 
yourself,” and Mre, Ascot wondered vagaely 
in what way coarse, homely, peuniless young 
women did manage to ‘ help themselves.” 

It was six months later before Lilian Storms 
took advantage of her aunt's invitation. Mrs. 
Ascot remembered well the morning of her 
arrival; the surprise she felt at the sight of 
this tall, impetuous, handsome girl who— 
greatest surprise of all!—made her feel the 
need of her very best manners. She remem- 
bered how they sat\in Lilian’s room while that 
young lady unpacked her(one small trunk, and 
the conversation that took place between them. 

‘‘T haven’t said anything about feeling 
gratefal, Aunt Helen,” said the young girl, 
“batIdo. You spoke of keeping mea year. 
I don't want to stay bat six months, I am 
musical, and—out there—they want a music- 

, Someone that can ride a pony from 
farm to farm, and tune the piano before 
they give the lesson. They want organists, 
too, here and there, where there’s ® church ; 
aad what J want is instruction, lessons from 
someone with a big name. They wouldn’t 
believe in me as I am, but after I’ve been in 
London six months I’ll be clear above par with 
even my oldest friends, That's why I came,” 
Mrs. Ascot had smiled gently. 

“You have a way of generalizing very 

rapidly, my dear. You must give me rather 

more time than you seem to require. I have 

been busy all day, studying your ‘ points,’— 

trying that is, to get a correct impression of 

wnat I can do for you—how I can help you 
» 


‘And have you got it?” looking up sud- 
denly frqm the depths of the truak with her 
serious eyes. i 

“‘T think I have.” 

“ Delightful! What is it?” 
“TI think I can marry you——’ 
‘Mercy! To whom?’’ 
‘That remains to be decided. Seriously, 
Lilian, I find you very attractive. I think 
society will agree with me. I can take you in 
society. It will give me pleasure to dress you 
and introduce you. I have no doubt you will 
take. Can you dance?” 

“A little.” (Ah, Lilian !) 

“You will need some lessons—and some 
clothes. Your mourning is shabby. Perhaps 
it will be best to lay it aside.” 

“T am afraid I 
Again Mrs. Ascot smiled her gentle, worldly 


e. 
“¢T am willing to risk the investment,’’’ 
she had said. ; 
“Yes,” repeated Mrs. Ascot, setting down 
her blue china. bowl, “I am willing to risk 
the investment.” ‘ ; 

* 


It was ten o'clock when Mr. and Mrs, Vere, 
and Miss Storms reached Mrs. Jasper’s, The 
rooms were already filled. Most of the dresses 
were new, and the wearers still fresh. Lili 
cast a rapid look about the dressing-room. 
‘“‘ Plenty of them are as pretty as I,” was 
her conclusion. j 
Ghe was wrong, however. Her height and 
gavejber anad Her bronze brown 
Ce ot white skin and grave, dark eyes 
caught attention. What Mrs. Ascot had eaid 
was true; she made one think of a Venetian 
A group of men in the hall, waiting for their 
ladies to emerge from the dressing-room, com- 
mentedia she stranger. 
A canoe with bronze hair. A 
ies tall for Regular grenadier 
¢ “me, ° 
“ Game with the Veres, didn’t she?” 
Poor Vere, he hates‘ crush. Can't keep 


“A woman grown,” she reflected; “probably |off the trains. What'll he do with two’ 


-homely—handsome people are apt to have} 
ioe i 3 le ik aad a 


y 
bringing up she.must be coarse.” 


She wrote, nevertheless, to this niece/and bad an easy temper. 


women?” ; nH, bf 
This was what Mr. Vere himself was con- 
sidering. His wife, mow, was used to him, 
But this young 





€ 


shall cost you a great deal.’’ : 
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lady, he perceived, was not the sort who would 
reflect how to keep her brocade gown from 
under his feet, or submit to stand patiently in 
unfavourable positions against the wall. 

‘I wish my wife wouldn’t select beauties to 
chaperon,”’ he thought, straining on his gloves. 

At this moment his .eye lighted upon a 
familiar face—a face that is, with which he 
was familiar. on ’Change, rather than in 
fashionable dressing-rooms. 

‘* Evening, Walters,’” he remarked. 

And some way his spirits rose without any 
assignable cause. 

‘* Ah, Mr. Vere, glad to find you!” 

“ Yes.. Unexpected pleasure.” 

“True. I’m so little of a society man that 
I didn’t know as I should see a soul I hadever 
met before. Mrs. Jasper is my cousin. She 
over-persuaded me, I suspect.” 

“ Ab ! ” 

Poor Vere was turning from hot to cold as 
he buttoned the last button of his glove, and 
felt that it was time for him to get into the 
doorway. Suddenly a thought struck him. 

‘I suppose you've ladies with you?” to 
Mr. Walters. 

‘*Oh, dear no. I know none!” 

Mr. Vere’s smile broadened to a grin. 

‘I'm in chargeof two. I'll divide with you, 
af you like.” 

Mr. Walters stepped forward out of the 
subdued light in which he had been standing, 
and revealed a man past thirty, unaccustomed 
= aa looking patient rather than 

ored. 

‘Dispose of me as you like. But I am 
afraid your ladies may not approve.” 

‘* Oh, it’s only to get them downstairs, and 
into the reception-room. There’s such a jam, 
and I’m an awkward fellow. My wife has the 
care of a young girl, a spirited young filly, I 
-can tell you. It will take all my attention to 
do the proper thing by her. And if you'll 
give your arm to Mrs. Vere—she never com- 

ng’ 

Mr. Walters smiled at the unconscious irony 
of Vere’s last words. 

** Make me useful any way you see fit!” 

And the two men went together into the hall. 
Fifteen minutes later the descent and greet- 
ings had been safely accomplished. Our poate 
had fallen a little back from the hostess, 
Lilian had Edgar Walters beside her. 

**You know this Mr. Walters, whom you 
dhave introduced to Miss Storms, I sup- 
pose ?” said Mrs. Vere to her husband, a lit 


- anxiously. 


“Oh, of course. He's perfectly square. 
Director in that Little Western Railway 
Company, you know, and—a cousin, I think 
he said, of Mrs. Jasper’s.”’ 

*T like his looks. He seems quite engrossed 
with Lilian,” 

** Yes, e seem to be getting along to- 
gether. I don’t see anything remarkable 
about his appearance myself. He's most as 
awkward as I am.” ° 

** He is not a society man, I should say.” 

Mrs. Vere, handsome and placid, stood 
swaying her point-lace fan, talking with her 
h in a low tone, in which there was a 
shade of anxiety, while her eyes rested upon 
Lilian Storms, erect and brilliant, listening 
with interested eyes to the plain, quiet man 
by _ side. Presently Mrs. Vere looked re- 

eved, 

“There comes Arthur Ascot. He is going 
to speak to Lilian. Mrs. Ascot would never 
forgive me if her young beauty made an un- 
lucky acquaintance while she was under our 
care.” 

Mn aed you women fuss!” said Mr. Vere. 
** You =e is man because you don’t 
happen to know him. Logical, I anat say.” 

‘*T don’t suspect him, I like him. 
But I feel such a care about 
Ah! now her cousin is 
seein Fama Ascot offer his arm. 

‘‘ Where did you pick up that prig?’”’ was 


is young girl. 
her pK ag 


8 cousin as he 
escorted her towards wife. 


‘*You mean Mr. Walters? Mr. Vere in- 





— him. I thought he was very agree- 
able.” 

“‘Oh, I beg pardon, but you want somebody 
to show ‘you off to-night—not to make them- 
selves agreeable? There is Cortland Dorr, 
the very man for you. You'll have to excuse 
me from much attendance. You make me 
look short—understand ?” 

Lilian laughed. Next minute she was 
~ re to Arthur’s young wife, who im- 
mediately made her acquainted with Mr. 
Dorr, with whom she had been conversing. 

‘What an elegant pair!” someone re- 
marked, as the two wended their way pre- 
sently to the ball.room, where dancing was 
going on. 

**Do you waltz, Miss Storms ?” 

‘‘As they do in Auttralia,” said Lilian, 
oe 
Cortland Dorr, a superb young athlete with 
a semi-military air, passed his arm about the 
young girl’s waist, and the two swept down 
the room—in an intoxication of music and 
motion. 

“ I must go to Australia—to waltz,” said the 
young Se significantly, when they stopped 
at length. 

“You are a good postnes,” was Lilian’s 
frank reply to his implied compliment. 

“They are forming fora quadrille. Shall 
we take places, in order to rest?" 

Lilian liked dancing; she liked flirting. 
Mrs. Ascot did not suspect that nineteen- 
year-old niece had been in Australian society an 
acknowledged belle. She looked very youth. 
fal, and-had a frank, unsophistica way, 
but Cortland Dorr discovered that the new 
beauty was quite his match. He was a very 
desirable parti—this young athlete; a little 
vain and not brilliant, but quite steady, well- 
established, and heir toa fortune. By supper 
time, when Lilian at last found her way 
to her chaperon, it had been remarked that 
young Dorr seemed quite “ smitten.” 

Mr, Walters had attached himself to Mrs. 
Vere. Was this accident or diplomacy? He 
talked a little more with Lilian at su , 
though Cortland Dorr mostly occupied her 
attention. 

‘‘Mrs, Vere has a little book club,” Mr. 
Walters found time to say to Miss Storms. 
‘She has asked me to join it. From a remark 
you made I thought you might be fond of 
reading. I wish I might hope to meet you 
sometimes at Mrs. Vere’s.” 

little of books. My father 
loved them. But I ——” 

‘*T hope you will come to Mrs, Vere’s!" he 
spoke rapidly, and moved away as someone 
was about to interrupt them. 

“They are playing a galop, Miss Storms. 
I think the music was written for you and me 

i holding his 


“It is getting late,”’ said Mrs. Vere. 

‘One more dance, dear Mrs, Vere?” plead- 
ed the girl. 

‘* Why does one’s first ball ever end?” said 
the chaperon. 

It was Ph: o'clock. aes Vere’s boots were 
growing ter every minute. 

‘* Come, Lilian ; See you another ball 
just as pleasant-as this,” said the chaperon, 
at last. 

Lilian yielded. 

* Good-night, Mrs. Jasper,—a lovely time!” 

‘*Good-night, Mr. Dorr.” 

** Good- t, Mies Storms. A _ million 
thanks for that last galop. Take care of your 
wife, Vere. I will put Miss Storms in the 


Arthur had gone long since. Mr. Walters | fect 
eal though Lilian looked 


was nowhere visible— 
inert leaving. The candl 
e was leaving. candles were 

burning low. The musicians played with 
long scrapes. The roees were - Tt was 
all over. 

“ How —_ enjoyed yourself!” said Mrs, 
Vere, as e flew homeward 


the driving storm. ‘‘ Who would not be young | ward. 


and pretty |” 


- A nervous shudder went through the young 
irl’s frame. She remem her father, 
he had loved him dearly ; she remembereg 

their privations—all the homely realities of 

their life. 

“I may have enjoyed myself this evening, 
but it is not the sort of thing I am fitted for,” 
she eaid, gravely. 

At which even Mr. Vere, who was half 
asleep, laughed behind his sealskin coat-collar, 

Miss Storms’ introduction had been , 
ere ogngniah Hn ensy attentions had 

y distin r. 

“Lily is going to be the fashion,” young 
Mrs. Arthur Asoof told her mother in.lay, 
‘sT want to give a dinner for her next week, 
Will Monday suit you?” 

‘Oh, Aunt Helen, don't mortgage Mon. 
day !”’ cried Lilian, — entering the room in 
walking costume, and overhearing the question, 

“We have nothing on hand for Monday 
that I can remember, my dear !’’ 

Lilian blashed,.a rare thing with her. 

‘“*Mrs, Vere has—something or other, a book 
club I believe she calls it, on Monday evenings, 
I promised her to go next time.” 

*A book club—how stupid!” cried Mre, 
Arthur; ‘‘ you will not enjoy a book club. Ii 
is the last resort of old maids.” 

“I promised to go once. They are read. 
ing Sordello. I told Mrs. Vere I didn’t know 
anything about Sordello. She said neither did 
any of them—though they had nearly finished 
it.’ 

Mrs. Arthur had called for Lilian that 
morning to accompany her down town to her 
husband’s office, where there was some little 
matter of business for her to attend to. It 
was a mild winter day. Lilian’s fur-trimmed 
suit was extremely becoming. The two young 
romen were brimming with spirits. 

As they were leaving the station of the 
und da gentleman who was ae 
paused in the act of lifting his hat, and loo 
confused at finding that Miss Storms was not 
responding to his salutation. Mre. Arthur's 
quick eye perceived the dilemma. 

“ Lily—” she began, glancing at her com- 
— ao same ee no _ — 

grasp her arm quickly ; she saw her 

eyes dilated with horror, and felt her i 

her breath quickly. ; 

The two ladies came to a sudden standstill ; 
the gentleman who had bowed stopped like- 


wise. 

At the corner of the street was a fruit 
stand. Lilian’s attention had been caught by 
the heaps of yellow oranges against the 
turkey-red cover as she came down tke long 
steps of the station. Then she had noticed 
the young girl in attendance, a poor, slight 
creature, blue-lipped, half-clad. 

Some boys were buying her fruit. She put 
the oranges in a paper bag; while she was 
making change one of them by accident or 
in mischief tipped over the stand. : 

The fruit and money rolled far and wide 
into the muddy street. a = wild 

hastly look that came over irl's face. 
° With a bound she flung herself through the 
crowd and into the street to rescue the 
oranges, just as a heavily loaded dray came 
sharply round the corner. 

It was at this instant that Mr. Walters—for 
it was h bowed. 

There was a shout from a bystander, 4 
movement of the crowd. The orange-vendor, 

ing over the muddy pavement, 

to her feat, her oy = Se 

sli , Staggered forward, , her 4 
, face downwards under the horses 


The driver from his high seat tugged, 
swearing, at the reins. There was & sien 
shudder through the crowd of spectators, then 


& cry or groan. y Some men 





“They will get » doctor, Lily. We can't 
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—— 
do any good. It will seem like mere curiosity 
itwe goin” 

«J will go,” said Lilian. ‘There are only 
men around her ;” and she bore her companion 


along. th. 4 

was @ pitiful sight. They had spread 
om grain on_the floor, and laid the 
poor girl, stunned and hurt as she was, upon 
them. Lilian snatched a glass of water from 
somebody's hand, knelt down recklessly by the 
irl, and lifting her head held it to her lips. 
‘As she raised her eyes she encountered those 
of the gentleman from whom she had taken 

the glass. It was Edgar Walters. 
« What will they do with her?” she asked. 
“There is & Woman’s Hospital very near. 


The ambulance will come in a few minutes,” 


Be ate engl iiakd es pent 

The gir’ +0 er ue eyes 
wildly.” “I can’t go to the hospital Iam 
not hort. I must go and give the children 
their dinner.” She tried to rise, but turned 
deadly pale, faint with pain, and fell back with 
Lilian Storms’ daintily-gloved hand still 
under her poor head with its faded hood. 

The doctor arrived. Lilian moved away 
now. Mr. Walters was standing beside her. 

“This is very painfal,’’ he said, “ and I 
think you can’t do any more good at present. 
You were going——”’ 

“To Mr. Ascot’s office. But wo must do 
something.” ‘ 

“Ifyou will leave it to me, I ;willJascertain 
where she lives,” 

“The children she spoke of—” 

“ Must have their dinner. I am at leisure. 
I have had some experience in these things. I 
will attend to it all, if you will trust it to me.” 

“But you must les me know. Her pele, 
starved eyes haunt me. Experience !—I have 
had experience, too—” 

“ Lily, dear, people are looking at us,” im- 
plored Mrs, Arthur Ascot. ‘‘ We shall create 
& scene,” 

It was true. People were looking curiously 
at the two young women, in their fash- 
ionable ing suits. Mr. Walters perceived 
it, and with a sort of compulsion there was in 
= > at tania he b ope 

em crowd, walked 
silently with them to Mr. Ascot’s office, and 
left them at the door. 

Next morning, while Lilian was dressing to 
go to @ music Mr. Walters’ card was 
brought in. He had come with his promised 
report. The orange-girl’s case was 2 common 
one enough. The father and mother dead, 
pe three children left to struggle with hunger 
and misery, 

“ They will really be better off than th 
have been,” Mr. Walters said. ‘ Charity will 
take care of them now.” 

Iam going dows to the hooplial to soe ee gel 
wn ital to see 
You ot mind?" °. 


“ You should not go alone. If you will s 
for Mrs. Vere. She is always ouse to 4 
such nerves.” 


. Places. She has 


“ Very well. I must start at once, . Mr. 
Walters, or I shall be late for my lesson.” 
oat you will permit me,:I will walk with 

It was never quite clear to Lilian’s mind 
how it came about in the most natural manner 
that she and Mr. Walters spent that long, 
sparkling ing together. Arrived at the 
professor Srooms, Mr, Walters entered as an 

a critic to. whom the pro- 
fessor deferred. Perhaps Miss Storms in- 
vited him to remain during her lesson. She 
Was not quite sure. Afterwards they went 
jagethet to Ms. Vere’s house, but found that 

.“Té you do not mind 
pital," — said; ‘ like to go to- 

ay, 
tke my tin things come up other days 
. Ur. Walters was to go with ‘her. She 
interested him—ne © omits 7 t, he told him- 
+ He had enjoyed her 
walls he had watched the triumph of her 

uty with the zest of a naturalist watching 


faithfolly. I—TI think I have profi 





& new experiment. He had observed her un- 
studied exhibition of sympathy for the orange 
vendor with the same species of pleasure. 

Asa student of human nature he felt that 
he had discovered original documents. He 
looked forward to meeting her on Monday at 
Mrs. Vere's, He wanted to observe how 
poetry and mystery affected this rich nature 
that unmasked so boldly. 

They found everything to talk about; the 
tail the Pacific, music, society, woman's 
sphere. 

In the hospital Mr. Walters seemed as well 
known, as much respected, as in the profes- 
sor’s parlour, 

“Do you know everybody? Do you go 
everywhere ?”’ Lilian asked, 

** T have lived longer than you have. And 
—I have crowded a good deal into some of 
the years of .my life,” was his answer. 

They seemed very well acquainted with one 
another after this long morning passed to- 
gether. Then they met on the following 
Monday at Mrs. Vere’s, and succeeding Mon- 
days; for Lilian, pant by invitations, ac- 
knowledged as a belle, overwhelmed with many 
attentions, was obstinate about her Monday 
sronnge. She would keep them free for the 
book club. 


“Tam going to Mrs. Vere’s some Monday to 
find sut what goes on there,” Cortland Dorr 
remarked, when Lilian for the second time 
made this engagement an excuse for declining 
a theatre invitation from him. 

“Sordello is what goes on. You would 
ant find out a thing;"’ laughed the young 


girl. 

“I believe Sordello is not the sole attrac- 
tion,” said young Mrs. Ascot, a little mali- 
ciously. 

The season was nearing its close. Easter 
had come with its music and flowers. Lilian 
put on her new bonnet with critical glances. 

“You are nota bit jaded—after your gay 
season,” said her Aunt Helen. ‘ What health 
you have!” 

“ Yes, my health is good, and yours is poor. 
And yet you have had to stay in London on 


my account. Dear aunty, I fear you made a/;-_, 


mistake by carrying me into the matrimonial 
market,” 

‘No, Lilian. Your future rests with your- 
self. You could have an offer of marriage, if 
you$would permit it, to-morrow.” 

Lilian flushed slightly. Always a sign of 
deep feeling with her. 

‘From whom ?”’ she said, guardedly. 

“From Cortland Dorr, of course. .An 
honourable man like him does not devote 
himself conspicuously to a young lady as he 
has to you, unless he intends to propose mar- 


“ You do not care forhim. You make that 
rp agp: to him even. He Log not speak, 
of course, without encouragement.”’ 

* Aunt Helen, I should not have come to 
you. Your kindness me. The whole 
thing has been a mis but the music 
lessons. Professor Kautz has ta -. ss 

8 
teaching. The name of being his pupil will 
be capital where I am ; and now you 
must soon let me say -bye, and make your 
arrangements for summering at Car + as 
you intended before I came.” 

“ Lilian!” Mrs. Ascot was also prepared 
for attending church this Easter morning. 
“ You talk wildly. You well know you si 
never leave me, unless, indeed, you marry. 
You are like my very own. No tion 
such as you soonk of is possible. I should be 
Farge indeed to see you marry Cortland Dorr, 

+ otherwise what I have I shall share with 
you as long as I live. My income, as you 
know, is Arthur's after I am dead.” 

“ If Ishould stay it would make me unhappy 
to feel that I was disappointing you, Aunt 
Helen ; and I should ppoint you, for I 

Mr. Dorr.’ 


shall never 5 
“ Why not, oy 
** Because I love—somebody—else.”” 


‘* Some one you met before you came to 
me? Ihave feared that might be so.” 

Lilian was silent. 

**You do not answer,’’ said Mrs. Ascot, 
suspiciously, 

“TI think you are right, auntie,—I think I 
knew him in some previous state of existence. 
You know, according to the Hindus, we each 
have several million lives—a great advantage 
over cats,” 

‘* T never understand you, Lilian, when you 
talk in that style. I shall not try to force 
your confidence; I shall not ask who this 
man is. But—why don't you marry him? 
Are there reasons ?” 

‘‘ He has never asked me to marry him, 
Aunt Helen, and he never will.” 

‘* Why not?” 

“I don't know. Probably I never shail 
know.” 

‘‘And yet he has made love to you?” 

Dear auntie; I don’t know. He has made 
me lovehim. That is to the point.” 

While she spoke Lilian was pinning the 
long-stemmed roses in the bosom of her grey 
cashmere dress, standing before the mirror. 
Suddenly she caught her aunt’s reflection in 
the glass. Mrs. Ascot was looking very pale. 

“T feel badly, Lily. I think one of my 
turns of palpitation is comingon. Perhaps I 
had better not go to church.” She loosened 
her bonnet-strings, and Lily opened the win- 
dow. In a few minutes she revived, but 
thought it prudent to stay in. She insisted, 
however, that her niece should attend service. 

Coming out of the church porch into the 
brilliant noonday, Lilian found Mr. Walters 
awaiting her appearance. 

“I never saw you at church before?” she 
said, as he joined her. 

“No; I came because I thought I should 
find you here, and I wished to see you before 
going away.” 

“You are going away ?’’ 

Lilian’s heart beat hard. She was, per- 
haps, mistaken. Edgar Walters meant, per- 
haps, to tell her that he loved her, after all. 
_* Yes; to-night. Unexpectedly. Fora long 

e ” 


“ Ah! ” 

* That is all you have to say about it, Miss 
Storms?” : 

“I don’t know as there is any reason——” 

‘‘For your saying more? Thereis not. I 
have no right to hope that my going concerns 
a In fact, I ought to hope that it does 
not.” 

The girl was silent. They walked onward 
in the Easter sunshine, with the throng. 

‘Does it concern you, Lilian?’ he asked, 
after a minute of silence, almost harshly. 

** Why do you ask that?’’ 

“I will tell you why. If—I was going to 
say if you cared—IJ should teli you why I am 


You have good reasons, I dare say. I 
think you are apt to have good reasons for 
what you do.” 

a must be reasons, doubtless, why I 
leave London where my business requires 
me, where I find so many congenial things to 
do, and, pardon me, where I find you.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Walters, to reckon 
me among the London attractions.” 

He looked at her ateadily with his sad, 
patient eyes for a minute. 

‘Am I mistaken? Have you not cared at 
all for these hours we have spent together ? ” 
as if he was talking to . 

Tears of torture rushed to Lilian’s eyes. 

“Yes, I have cared!’ she said, shortly, 
passionately. . 

* “Lilian, I knew it. Pardon me, pity me. 
I was only too sure that you cared ag I care. 
And that is why, thinking it all over, it 
seemed to me best to tell you the truth. It 


is better, I think, to see the rocks where our 
bark has been wrecked, and to know the story 


a 


the disaster, than to know nothing all our 
lives of the ship that sailed away, and was 





never heard from after.’ 
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I 
Lilian remained silent. 

‘* When I met you,” he went on, presently, 
more calmly, ‘‘I had learned to think of my- 
self as an outsider in respect to life. I did 
not suppose I was to take part in its joys and 
sorrows any more. I thought feeling was 
dead within me forever. 
me that I was mistaken. 
know you I learned to live again, to feel, to 
hope, by-and-by to love——”’ 

They had turned off the main thoroughfare to 


Lilian, you taught | 
In learning to | 


SS A 


Re Y 
i ~ gee gee 





was a long speech for Edgar Walters. | at such atime. He expressed his sympathy— 


he is a whole-sonled fellow, if ever there was one 
—and he said that his call concerned you. He 
~~ of a seen @ good deal of you during 
the winter. He said he sup mother’s 
death would chan plans. He was 


| afraid, in fact, that you would leave as soon 


! 


as the funeral was over, and he wished me to 
say that if you would appoint a time when he 


| might speak to you alone, he would esteem it 
| w favour, I understood him, of course. He 


a quiet street. Lilian was holding her parasol | 


so low that the lace border ecreened her face. 
which was flushed and agitated. 
Mr. Walters paused, but Lilian, trembling 


that there was no hope in his heart; that his 


confession meant nothing pleasant. And she | 


was right. He went on,— 

“T have elected to tell you the truth, in the 
hope that if you do not forget me, you will 
despise and hate me. Lilian, I have a wife. 
To-night I am starting back to her.” 

Lilian could not speak now. Her teeth were 
chattering with nervous excitement. 

“I was very young,” he went on—“ out in 
Melbourne alone—when I married. She was 
never fit to be any man’s wife. She—but I 
will not blame her. She was young too, and 
misguided, I might have divorced her, but I 
did not; I was too proud to e my shame. 
She did not trouble me much, so long as I pro- 
vided for her and let her alone. I thought 
this was better than publicity. I was mis- 
taken. Worse yet, I was mistaken in my own 
nature, in my Own strength. I had mingled 
for years in the world. I thought I was 
exempt from feeling, I met you, and for the 
first time I understood the meaning of love.” 
He had said all this slowly, in a low tone. 
‘“‘T resolved to tell you,” he continued, in the 
same way. “If there has any 
response in your feelings to mine, it will be 
easier for you, knowing the truth. If there 
has been no response, my confession will not 
matter. Last evening I received a despatch. 
She is in trouble, she is—under arrest. She 
needs me. I shall go, as I said, to night. I 
shall never return. I shall never: see you 
again. May heaven ropes you! I will not 
— you my hand. Here isyour door. Good- 

ye!” ; 

Lilian went up the steps slowly. She was 
unconsious at first of a strange confusion in 
the house. Arthur came hurriedly out of his 
mother’s room. 

“Oh, Lily, she is dying!" he said, wildly, 
the tears streaming down his face. ‘She does 
not know me!” 

Lilian, pale as a ghost in her Easter finery, 
went into the room. It wastrue, Mrs. Ascot 
lay upon her dainty bed, stricken with death. 

She had grown worse from the time Lilian 
had left the house. A physician was sent for, 
her son summoned. She had had many 
similar attacks, from which she had rallied. 
She did not rally now. Later that Easter 
afternoon she died peacefully, unconscious 
throughout—not suffering. a 

Those long, bright spring days, how cruell 
dark they were to Lilian Storms. ‘ Poor 
Tom’s little girl!’ She had been used to 
worry and disappointment all her life, ex- 
cepting those few past months, and now they 
were ended. 

The funeral was over. Lilian sat in her 
new black—not shabby, like that she had worn 
before. Arthur was there and his wife. 

“It seems very soon to disouss business,” 
Arthur said; “but, after all, that is always 
the ys a was fond = you, Lily. She 
wou ve le ou something if 
known. I shall See eeiiine 
for _ 

“You are generous, Arthur. I mean to 
back to Australia and teach music. 1 ewmy 
way.” 
“IT know you have thought of that. But I 
have something to tell you which may alter 
your plans. Cortland Dorr was here this 
morning. He begged my pardon for coming 


you a thousand pounds’ 


means to ask you to marry him.” 
“Tn that oase I cannot see him, Arthur. 
But you may be wrong.” 
“TI think I’m not. In fact—we had some 


| little conversation—he naturally wanted some 
all over, knew that he was not done speaking; | 





expression from me, And during the talk he 
let it out that he was brought to this sudden 
determination by learning that Walters ‘left 
town very unexpectedly last Sunday evening. 
I didn’t know he’d been paying you any par- 
ticular attention, Lily, but it seems Dorr was 
furiously jealous of him—so jealous that he 
hema idet to you before. Now he thinks 
you've Walters, and that he can come 
in and win.” 

Lilian shook her head. 

“You'll have to tell him that I can’t see 
anybody yet a while, Arthur. Make him 

‘-) . 


understand. 
interposed Arthur's wife, 


“ss Oh, Lil Rug 
‘dear Lily, Jon't be foolish. Cortland Dorr 


is the second best fellow in the world. You 

know what Mrs. Ascot thought of him. And 

then his money and pxpecinet And you could 

_ on with us till 
D 79 


t was time for the wed- 


Lilian got up hastily ; her voice was choked 
with tears, 

“T can’t talk about it. I shall never marry 
him. Arthur, you will make him under- 
stand ?"’ 

Young Mrs. Ascot rose to follow. 

‘* It’s no use, Elsie,” Arthur said. “ Let her 
alone. You can’t do anything with her sort. 
She'll never have poor Dorr.” 


* * * * * 


At twenty-five Lilian Storms had losta 
deal of the brilliancy of her beanty. Her hair 
had grown almost as dark as her eyes; her 
skin was clear, rather tanned by exposure. 
Her air was ve, reserved. She lived in 
Australia ; she taught music as she had talked 
of doing, riding from farm to farm, tuning 
the pianos, and organising the’church choirs. 

One day a message came for her to bring her 
choir to a distant meeting house where there 
was to be a funeral. They had a hasty re- 
hearsal before they st on their journey 
of miles. 

Arriving overnight, tired out, Lilian did not 
even inquire whose funeral it was. From the 
natureof the musical selections she supposed 
it was a woman. She had her hands fall in 


managing her quartette, who were new to the: 


service, her part was done she remained 
alone in the little church while the rest fol- 
lowed the faneral procession. 

The cabinet organ was a new one. Lilian 
enjoyed it, She sat and played Beethoven's 
music for a long time, waiting for the sum- 
mons to start back homeward. It was a still 
autumn day. There had been a fierce storm. 
Theair was very clear; the | mountains 
were sculptured against the sky. It was a 7 
for moods and memories. Lilian, forgetful, 
played on. 

A man came into the church and took a 
seat, listening. She thought, indifferently, 
that it was some one waiting to close the door. 
Another man entered Borge & last 
was the minister. He invited Miss Storms to 
come home with him and have some dinner 
before the trap was ge Lilian walked 
sow. down the aisle, e man who had 
been listening so long rose and came towards 
her in the dusk. 

y want to thank you for your music,” te 
said. 

They were face to face. It was E Wal- 
ters. She bowed—wordless. He ggered 


riding beside Lilian 





back, recognizing her for the first time. She 
and the minister went on. 
“It was his wife that we buried,” said the 
minister. “You are a stranger here, I am 
lad for r Walters that she is gone. Only 
eaven knows his trials with that woman, 
He has done his best, borne his cross bravely, 
It is over at last.” 
Yes,” said Lilian, vaguely. 
“TI hope he’s got something worth living 
for before him now. I like to see duty re. 
warded on earth once in a while.” . 


‘*T have the right now, Lilian, to say what 
I feel. Has it come too late ?” 
This was what a Walters was saying, 
torms in the June sun. 
set of the following summer. 
“Do mean to ask me if I have 
chan aS bag 
“No, Lilian,” with a great throb of joy in 
his voise. ‘I will not wrong you by such a 
question” rc . ‘* te 
They were in London in October, just 
married, ha 


““T knew were in love with each other 
five years ago, but they’ve just found it out, it 
seems,” 

“ Only think, Arthur, after, all she’s been 
through,” said young Mrs. Ascot, on her way 
home from the ‘ that she should marry 
such & rich man. oWhy he’s even richer than 
Cortland Dorr. And a love-match, too, 
pee I never saw people more profoundly in 

ove.” bse 
“ Yes,” said Arthur Ascot; “I wish mother 
could know.” 

[THE END.] 








FAOCETIA. 


Cay a man who won't listen to any kind of 
music on Sunday . except sacred music be 
called ear-religious ? 

A weproan student thinks that the Germans 
are like quinine‘and gentian, because they are 
two tonics (Teutonios). 
toe man tnae I ie fear only tbiog ho core 
aw, bat thai ng he 

hold of that he is ever willing to lay 
own. : 

“Waar is the interior of Africa principally 
used for?” asked a teacher of a pupil in 
geography. ‘For purposes. of exploration, 
was the reply. . 

An advertisement in a recent moro 
paper announced that the advertiser ‘ wan 
a servant. who knowa how to wash, cook and 
take care of children.” We wonder what Is 
to be done with the children after they have 
been washed and cooked | ‘ 

“You are on the wrong tack,” said the 
pilot’s wife, when the hardy son of the loud- 
sounding sea sat down on it, and rose with the 
usual exclamation. “No,” he replied, sfter 
@ critical examination; “I am on the right 
tack, but I’m on the wrong end of ar a 

“ a good judge (7) ua , 
sue atl Legere of a scientific 
turn to a photographer. “ Would you yo 
telling me what you find to be the mos. 
common . ty i « Tintypes 
ma’am,” replicdithe photographer ; “ four for 


a shilling.” * John last 
a H “ ou kicked af 
air ade out of the front gate. 


oreo Pattee: “T know I did.” Daughter: 


“ ashamed of rself. John 
fae vast badly about it, ond thinks you ought 
Deen k Well, ‘ol ours a gent 
again to-nicty, and tl give that kick back to 
him again.” | 
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SOCIETY. 


Prince CHRISTIAN, Opened, on the Sth ult., a 
hall at Brackneli, near Reading, erected in 
commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 
Replying to a vote of thanks, Hie Royal High- 
ness said he was sure that the hall would be 
always connected in their minds with the 
memorable year in which we had celebrated 
the Jubilee of our beloved Sovereign. A 
building of this description must naturally be 
of the greatest utility to any town, not 
only from a social, but also from an 
educational point of view, and for that 
reason it should gain the hearty support 
of all classes. Prince Christian left Vio- 
toria station on the following Sunday 
evening by the Queensborough and Flushing 
route for Berlin. 


Taz Crown Prince of Germany rode on the 
8th ult. to- Madonna della Guardia, returning 
by way of Borgia. In the afternoon His 
Imperial Highness called at the Hotel Medi- 
terranée for Prince ag The Prince 
looked remarkably well. steam launch, 
escorted by a torpedo boat, has arrived at San 
Remo, having been at the disposal of 
Crown Prince and his family by the King of 
Italy. The Crown Princess of Germany and 
her danghters, now that the weather is fine, 
leave Villa Zirio punetually at eight every 
morning for a walk, and return at nine for 
breakfast. They converse with the peasants 
and fishermen, and are most popular. At the 
time of writing the Prince's th is im- 
proving, 

A pazsar and'sale of work was held in the 
Molesworth Hall, Dublin, recently, the object 
being to raise fands for the purpose ef erecting 
drinking troughs in various parts of the city 
for horses, dogs, &c. The ladies who have 
undertaken to weer this humane project 
worked indefatigably in the cause, and the 
bazaar was well supplied with “stock,” Gon- 
sisting of fancy and plain needlework, among 
the latter being a large assortment of well- 
made and warm clothing especially suited for 
Christmas charity gifts, flannel petticoats, 
knitted stockings, &o, The stockings are 
particularly strong, warm, and elastic, and 
orders for them are solicited, and will be 
carried out by Mrs, White, Scotch Rath, 
Dalkey, co. Dablin, who had charge of this 
stall. Among the various articles were 
photographs, Obristmas cards, china and 
pottery, flowers, plants, &o. There was 


also an excellent refreshment stall which | theref 


added not a little to th of th 
i @ success C) 

Tae remains of Lord Lyons were removed 
from Norfolk House, St. James’s-square, the 


Duke of Norfolk’s, on the 9th ult, and | shad 


conveyed by railway from the Victoria 
Station to Arundel, the hearse being fol- 
lowed by the late Lord’s brougham, which 
was occupied by the Duke of Norfolk and 
Father yon Wartzburg. On reaching 
Arundel the body was taken to the Roman 
Catholic church, where it rested till the 
funeral, A special train left Victoria at half. 
past nine the following Saturday, conveying 
& large number of distinguished personages 
to Arundel for the purpose of attending 
the funeral. ificent and numerous 
floral tributes were placed on the coffin, 
at the head of which were the armorial 
bearings of Lord Lyons, and a plate with 


the in 620 “ . . 7 
GOB hen Richard Bickerton Pemell, 


C.M.G., first Viscount Lyons; 
born me Ape. 1817; died 5th hm ag 
y P 


1887, rest in i? 
peace. Amon 
je Wreaths was one from the * whieh 
oe the follo inscription: “A mark 
highest and true friendship, 


from Victoria RI.” Another which 

= the Prince of Wales bore the tnactip- 
Mean & last token of long and etaring 
E foun? and in sincere regret, from Al 








STATISTICS. 


Postace Stamps.—Daring the last year 
nearly three billions of postage stamps have 
been used by the people of the United States. 
And yet forty-five years ago there wasn’t a 
postage stamp in the country. 

Tue report of the U.8. Life-saving Service, 
shows that the number of disasters to docu- 
cumented veseels during the year past was 332, 
On board these vessels were 6,327 persons, of 
whom 6,272 were saved and 55 lost. The value 
of vessels and cargoes involved in the disasters 
was $7,075,700, of which $5,788,820 was saved 
and $1,286,880 was_lost. The total number of 
vessels totally lost was 72. Besides the fore- 
going, there wére during the year 135 casual- 
ties to smaller craft, on which there"were 274 
persons, 271 of whom were saved. 

Turee million women in the United States 
work for money.. Of these six hundred thou- 
sand are agricultural labourers, mainly in the 
cotton fields of the south; six hundred and 
forty thousand are employed in manfactories, 
while five hundred and thirty thousand in the 
laundries of the country insist that the Chinese 
must go; two hundred and eighty thousand 
are milliners and two hundred thousand find 
9 reg as dressmakers; sixty thousand 
earn their bread in the tailor-shops, and six 
hundred and ninety thousand are saleswomen, 
teachers, telegraph operators, typewriters, 
book-keepers, rpegetiers. and nurses. There 
are two thousand five hundred female physi- 
cians. 





. GEMS. 


Puxasvre is the business of[yoath; business 
is the pleasure of age. 

Cieverness is a sort of ins for instru- 
mentality. It is the brain of the hand. 

Tue more honest our intentions are the less 
suspicious are we of other’s designs. 

**Déust,” says Professor Jowett, ‘ comes 
in at the window when inquiry is denied at 
the door.” 

Aut fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal 
degree of pain or languor; ‘tis like spending 
this year part of next year’s revenue. 

Tune are very few things in this world 
worth getting angry about, and they are pre- 
cisely the’ things which anger does not help. 

WE are ruined, not by what we really want, 
but by what we think we want; it is wise, 
ore, never to go abroad in search of our 
wants. 

Fausg friends are like our shadows; they 
keep close to us while we walk in thé sunshine, 
but lTeave us the instant we cross into the 
iS, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To remove corns, it is recommended to burn 
to ashes the bark of a willow-tree, and sift 
and make a stiff paste of it with strong vine- 
gar. Apply at night, and repeat the applica- 
tion until the excrescence is. got rid of. 

Crmantne Marsie.— Statuary marble may be 
cleaned! with two ounces of carbonate of soda 
in one quart of clean cold water. Brush the 
marble with a clean paint-brash dipped in the 
solution, rinsing constantly with clean cold 
water. 

Stamina Froors.—To stain floors walnut 
colottr, take boiled linseed oil and benzine, in 
equal quantities, and add burnt umber, 

in linseed oil, until you a get the stain as dark 
as you desire. If you to stain one board 
ight and the other dark, alternating them, put 
on the light board the linseed oil and 

mixed before the umber. For soft, 
white pine floors use a little more than half 
oil, put a small quantity of raw sienna, 
and a little burnt sienna, in the oil and ben- 








zine for the light boards, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Haprrness isa blessing often missed by those 
who run after pleasure, and generally found 
by those who suffer pleasure to run after them, 

Tue look, the voice, the respiration, and the 
attitude or walk are identical. But, as it has 
not been given to man the power to stand: 
guard, at once, over these four different simul- 
taneous expressions of his thought, watch that 
one which speaks out the truth, and you will 
know the whole man. 

In reflections on the absent go no farther 
than you would go if they were present. “I 
resolve,” says Bishop Beveridge, ‘ never to 

ak of a man’s virtues before his face, nor 
of his faults behind his back.’’ A rule the ob- 
servance of which would banish from society 
both flattery and defamation. 

ScHoon Lire my Cutna.—China has long an- 
ticipated the work of the school board: At six 
years of age boys of all ranks are supposed to: 
attend school and prepare for their lifelong 
bondage to Confucius by beginning their 
dreary struggle to master the characters which. 
take the place of our alphabet, multiplied a 
thousandfold. They are taught to write each 
character seers on squares of lucky red 
paper; and by sloW degrees they learn to pro- 
nounce each, while the little fat fingers learn 
to fashion the elaborate crabbed strokes. 
—_ these small students are just as merry 
and full of life as our own schoolboys, t 
seem to take very kindly to the studies whic 
they see their elders value so highly. Never- 
t the cane is a fally-recognised institu. 
tionin every school, and is applied unspar- 
ingly, without respect of sex. As you pass 
outside of such a school—which is probablyp 
held within the precincts of some merchants’ 
guild—you hear the hum of many voices, all 
repeating lessons aloud; and, if you look in, 
you see a troop of quaint little shaven-headed 
chaps, with their long black plaits and blue 
clothes, sitting at small ornamental tables, 
very different from our school desks and 
benches, and suggesting a remarkable absence 
of the destructive element in these small 
Chinamen. Of course, a conspicuous feature 
in the school is the shrine of the tablet bear- 
ing the name of Confucius, to which each 
scholar must do daily homage. 

Morton Suet as A Hovsexonp Reuepy.—lIt 
is very vexing and annoying, indeed, to have 
one’s lips all break out with cold sores, but 
like the measles, it is far better to have the 
cold strike out than to strike in, A drop of 
warm mutton suet applied to the Sores at 
night, just before retiring, will soon cause 
them to disappear, This is also an excellent 
remedy for parched lips and chapped hands. 
It should te applied at night in the liquid 
state, and be well rubbed in and heated before 
a brisk fire, which often causes a smarting 
sensation, but}thejroughest of hands, by this 
treatment, will often be restored to their 
natural condition by oneapplication. If every 
one could bat know the healing properties 
of so simple a thing as a little mutton suet, no 
housekeeper would ever be without it. Get a 
little from your butcher, try it out yourself, 
run into small cakes, and put away ready for 
use. For cuts and bruises it is almost indis- 
pensable, and where there are children there 
are always plenty of cats and bruises. Many 
a deep gash that would have frightened most 
women into sending for a physician at once 
have been healed with no other remedies than a 
little mutton suet, and plenty of good castile 
iy Dhan wound aenae pomniaay be beskept eee and 
the. a every day, or every other 
day. A drenching of warm soap suds from 
the purest soap that can be obtained is not 
only cleansing, but healing; then cover the 
poe. Meer the wound with a bit of old white 
muslin di into melted mutton suet. Re- 
new the drenching and the suet.every time the 
are changed, and you will be aston- . 
ished to see how rapidly the ugliest wound will 





heal, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bortne.—The top of the wheel moves faster than the 
bottom. 


Darsy.—You might advertise for a place as copyist 
or amanuensis. You write very clearly and correct. 


Brown-Evep Macore.—l. Neat and careful, probably 
representing yourown. 2. The 12th April, 1848, fell on 
a Wednesday. 

Hewry.—It is the lowest grade above private; there 
is a slight increase in the pay, but it would not be more 
if he were married than if he were single. 


T. T.—A bride may eat with her gloves on if they are 
troublesome to remove, or she may take off one only. 
We have seen both removed, but it is not necessary. 


Frizzy-Wic.—l. The photograph, which, by the way, 
is very well taken, represents a pleasant-feat: prett; 
girl with rather a determined chin. 2. ie is 
we can say for it. 


Graciz.—It is not improper to have a gentleman well 
lmown to you walk home with you from church. The 
hair is 7 soft and pretty—Titian-red and dead-leaf 
brown. riting good. 


L. C. C.—Triton, in Greek and Roman mythology, 
was a marine deity, the son of Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Hie had the form of a man above and that of a fish 
below, and bore a conch-shell trumpet. 


E. A. D.—1. You have been misinformed ; they are 
worthless. 2. Simply “TI congra' wo 4 
Speak to each and upon the subjects referred 
to. They will respect you none the less. 


S:rey.—To take grease spots out of carpets mix a 
little soap in a gallon of warm be then add half an 
emance of Cosax. Wash the part with a clean cloth, 
and the grease or dirty spot will soon disappear. 


L.‘E. L.—Iceland moss is a lichen which grows in the 
most barren parts of Iceland and in other cold countries, 
The Icelanders make both bread and soup of it. It also 
makes a good food for cattle, sheep, swine, and deer. 


A. A. 0.—Take plenty of exercise and avoid all kinds 
of greasy or rich eat little bread or potatoes, no 
sugar, very little bu or and not too much 
vegetables, and drink no beer. You will soon finda 
difference. 


Criarz.—You are a ‘‘ between,” more inclined to the 
‘brunette type. You can wear dark grene, dark-blue, 
golden-brown, pink, crimson and tan. You will be 
to graduate at fifteen. Your handwriting is good, bu’ 
needs practice. 

B. 8.—That your lover is three years you than 
you are is no formidable o) to Seenrsing m, par- 
ticularly as he is ‘‘ old in his ways.” Taped mersiogse 
often occur where the wife is senior, though 
difference in age should not be 

Mova loves and is not loved in return. 
she do? Make yourself as loveable as 
adored one without making love to him, 
your heart well marked. 

“ Flit like a bird before him. 
Never let him know how dear he is,” 


Errix.—Aut pax, aut bellum is Latin, not French. It 
means “ or war.” ‘The lime is a tree of the 
citrus variety. It has a fruit ‘similar to the lemon, but 
much smaller—little over an inch in diameter—round, 
with a thin rind and acid flavour. Lime juice is also 
much used = a bev “ . Tet tyne 
dyspepeie. ‘ou are not a e. 
has Mair, dark eyes and dead-white skin. You are a 
between. You write fairly, and misspell two words— 
writing and complexion. . 


OC. P.—As a rule itis not proper. A lady speaks first 
toa aS a may 
modify the rule. e gentleman may be an 
friend, and may have reasons for 
to make his presence known to her. 
C. P. wishes also to know if a should thank a 

tleman for defending her reputation. It is a pity 

ta lady's reputation shonld need agen awed 
en eny, Soe See wesnhe speaks in her ce. 
in unchivalrous age a man should be thanked 

for doing his duty towards women. 


E. A. 8.—You are pretty well developed for your 
To become more muscular and fleshier leave off 
tobacco in ep Bag oc eat sweet potatoes, and drin 
in , salt water, and rub _— 
regular hours, and be as 


What shall 
ible to the 
owever. Keep 


milk. Bathe 


a t 
inst you if you 
ceahegs as Grecteonttion 


not to 
Eccentric! 


ity sho’ be avoided, but a little 


il 


W. B. is another girl who has a wild lo 
on the e and an intense dislike to the idea 


in 


eT 


» suit her best. Good looks and vivacity and 
dn reciting do not constitute a to go 
stage. Acting is a rare and special 


fl 





H. H. N.—You had better confide fully in your 
parents, and get their assistance. Do not allow the 
present tions to continue. If you act with decision 
you will succeed in your wishes. 

C. C. D.—Do not quarrel with the gentleman for not 
calling as quickly as expected. His ents ma’ 
have prevented him. Treat every gentleman wit 
politeness, even though you may think they are not 
sufficiently attentive. 

Moyey.—Can any one give the author of the lines 

“Time but the impression deeper makes 
As streams their channels wear.” 
It sounds like Pope or Dryden, or their satellites, Mont- 
gomery, or Kirk te, 

L. N.—Unless the note is paid you had better place it 
in the hands of a lawyer for collection. We would 
not advise you to bring an action for slander. The slander 
has no basis and will die away. The best way to learn 
to dance is to go to a dancing-school or get a lady friend 
to teach you. 

Korry. —T for the table, separate the 
jor g Per m each, remove the seed, 
an them in a dish, then sprinkle with sugar. 
They are removed to the plate with a fork, and a knife 
and fork are used in ea them. Your writing has 
too many flourishes, otherwise it is very good. 


C. F. is a young lady, only twenty-four, who is fast 


Cissy.—If you won't write or speak to the man, how 
on earth shall we advise you to win him back ? Are you 
too proud to look at him in a forgiving, drawing way? 
A girl we know says she can kiss with her eyes, 0, 
perhaps you might whistle him back. The old song 
sane: 


Oh! whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad!” 


A. R. B.—The death-rate of the world is computed at 
about sixty-seven a minute, ninety-seven thousand 
seven hun a day, and thirty-five million six hup. 
dred and thirty-nine th d ht hundred ang 
thirty-five a year. The birth-rate is seventy-nine 
minute, one hundred th d five hundred a day, and 
thirty-six million seven hundred and ninety-two thou. 
sand a year. 


E. V. D.—The size of the condor, the South American 
bird of prey, was formerly much exaggerated. It is 
now known that its average length, from the point of 
the beak to the end of the tail, is not more than three 
and a half feet, and the spread of its wings is from nine 
to ten feet. Humboldt never found one to measure over 
nine feet, and he could not 
ever carried off a child. 


L. R.—If you do not miss the young man when he 
stays away, and he is in no way nr to your happi- 
ness, do not think of marrying him just because he 

ists. in- making love-to you. -Be firm with him, 
btless you encourage him a li tle or he would not 
i It is not just to him to keep him asa 








that @ condor had 





becoming grey. asks for a remedy for pr 
ess. e an iron tonic. The hair loses colour 
cause there is not en iron in the blood. Bathe 
your hair in a tea made of red-oak bark or willow bark, 
pa build up your general health by exercise and good 


G, F. V.—You are naturally brunette, and cannot have 
a fair complexion. You can make your skin lighter by 
protecting it from sun and wind, drinking lemonade, 
washing your face in sour buttermilk or bran and water, 
and wearing such colours as tone down the darkness of 
your skin—dark-crimson or cherry-tan colour, with a 
touch of red in ribbon or trimming. 


FOR AN AUTOGRAPH-ALBUM, 


Do you give me this page? 
Then, indeed, I'll 
To fill it with paagunien. dripping. 
But I'll not rack my mind 
Some fine saying to find, 
Or copy some newspaper-clipping. 


° Nor do I now call 


On Nad ak he tie bo 
ven above 
T simply will any, a: 
In my verses to-day, ~ 
What you knew perhaps always : I love you. 


C. H.—Perhaps the contemplated marriage will 
but the 
a happy one, cc are against 


D. M. 
Romans designated not only a 
, but also a portion of 
and -eastern districts of Gaul. 
and Germania do not seem to have been a) 
use amon, themselves, and 
them Ga 


language the word “ "a 
ibly have served to oe thie 
it it was to accompany 


: a 


a 
se 


E 
F 





at 
= 





keep coming 
hanger-on. You write very well, but miss @ number 
of simp'e words, such as peace, told ie 


J. J.—Your handwriting indicates a 
social Charm. A sentimental letter is a letter which 
tender relations between a —— and lady 


scgee 
beetere E 


t 


is 


SESE 


BS 
a breglae 


young enough to let him go, and turn your 
attention for awhile to self-improvement. 


— 
— 
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